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This time you're getting both barrels FREE ! 


Two recipe booklets head our double-barreled offer. 


They are: (1) ‘“‘Wartime Recipes from Canned Foods,” and (2) ‘‘Appetizing Recipes from 
Canned Foods.” Below are descriptions of these booklets. Tens of thousands of them 
have been distributed. Consequently, the supply is now limited. 


However, the enthusiastic approval these booklets have received, prompts us to offer both 
of them to you now. This double-barreled offer will not be repeated this term. So, fill in the 
coupon now. First come, first served. 








Barrel No. 1. This 41 tested recipe booklet hits the Barrel No. 2. Our bull’s-eye— the most complete recipe 

spot with thousands of home economists. In it are booklet we’ve ever published. Each recipe is tested, 

new ideas for vegetable dishes, fish, soups, cocktails, selected as an individual dish, and also as a part of 

fruit desserts, meat alternates, stretchers, and sauces! complete menus . . . Pantry-shelf index tells what 
recipes can be made from canned foods on hand. . . 
Extensive nutritional facts are included . . . There’s a 
handy reference guide to common can sizes. And 
other interesting data. 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section 

230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me ... free copies of ‘‘Wartime Recipes from 
Canned Foods.” 

Please send me... free copies of ‘“‘Appetizing Recipes from 
Canned Foods.” 
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“Of course teachers get spring 
in their bones—just like any- 
body! We want spring in our 
wardrobes, too. I found my fresheners right at my 





“Daffodils to teacher—for 
tipping us off to our Singer 
Sewing Center and its smart 
spring stunts! F’rinstance: 





Singer Sewing Center!* 


*Teen-Age Sewing Lessons! My math tells me I can 
have more and prettier clothes for less money—if I 
make ’em myself! They teach planning ... cutting... 
fitting . . . finishing up. Once we have the know-how, 
we can run up real Dream-Duds—on our own! Special 
rates for us 12-to-16-ers, 









“Sweet jabots .. . collars-and-cuffs— 
frilly and white as paper narcissus! Just 
right for making last year’s dress or suit 
fool people into thinking it’s 1945-new! 


“Flowers that Bloom in the Spring 
bloom in Singer’s Accessory Dept. Nice 
to tuck in the locks instead of the hats — 
we don’t wear. And mmm—the strictly 7 
slick dickeys they have, too! ; 


“Smart handbags that prove what 
we often tell the girls: that accesso- 
ries can be the making of a costume! 
And a rainbow of scarfs... print or 
plain or Paisley . . . to flash spring 
news at your throat! 





Trick from Singer’s Notion Counter. 
Peasant trim! Bands of it put a plain 
skirt or blouse right on the beam! P. S. 
little bows of peasant trim in the hair 
are THE latest! (Lots of necessaries 
like thread, buttons, and slide fasteners 
there, too!)” 












"And then wonderful Singer Services 
—to help out on the new spring clothes 
we make for ourselves! Singer covers belts 
and buttons . . . makes buttonholes ... 





picots ... hemstitches . . . those jobs our E S&S *Your local Singer Sewing Center is 
kd leave ti for!” D—=p identified by the famous Red “S” on 
wor oesn t leave time lor: =S> the window and is listed in your tele- 


phone directory under Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 


. | 
IN G E 7 SEWING CENTERS 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


Copyright U.S. A. 1945, by The Singer Manufacturing Co, All rights reserved for al! countries. 
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(* Tomorrow's fabric is here Today — : 
Beutanol — soft — supple — chintz-like in 


appearance, is the miracle all-purpose 

fabric. With almost unbelievable prop- RAVELPROOF 
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Fresh Full Flavor 


| 





OT Glam once a special Yankee flavor, 
is a widespread favorite today. It 
adorns icings and fillings with its elusive 
fragrance. It teases a sweet tooth in bon 
bons and sweets. It lingers in custards 
and puddings, in cream pies, dresses any 
dessert with success. 

And try a full-flavored maple table 
syrup made the Burnett Flavor way! You | 
don’t need to tap a maple tree to have | 
your own quota of maple table syrup. 
And the Burnett Maple admirers are le- 
gion, putting in positive claim that Bur- 
nett’s Maple tops the original in flavor. 

Here’s the method: Just pour 1 cup of 
boiling water on 2 cups of sugar, stir till 
dissolved, add 14 teaspoon of Burnett's 
Maple Flavor. (If sugar is scarce, use 1! ; 
cups of sugar and 23 cup of light corn 
syrup). And you'll have a pint of syrup 
that out-maples the real thing! 

The uses of maple table syrup are | 
known to all good cooks. On crisp 
brown griddle cakes, of course. Filling | 
the little golden pockets of waffles. Cov- 
ering fritters with sweetness. Adding 
succulence to custards and puddings. 
making sundaes of plain ice cream. In 
troduce your classes to Burnett’s Maple 
Flavor — and watch them improvise. 

There are twenty-nine Burnett Food 
Flavors to give infinite variety to 
foods, to please every taste, to make the 
dullest dish a tempting taste-treat. Try | 
them all — and find new zest in the art 
of cooking. 

Flavor and Spice, the Burnett brochure, 
will help you instill the importance and 
the romance of Flavor in the minds of 
your classes. See the coupon section. 





1 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY | 
437 D St., Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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W ELL, that’s the end of March, and 
here is ApriJJovely April, with a 
nosegay in one hand and a sprinkling 


| pot in the other. That's the nice thing 


about April; one never knows whether 


| April.as spring or not, but at least it 
| isn’t-March. 


+ 


Harkening to the War Food Admin- 
istration’s call for more Victory gardens 
in 1945 and for more home preservation 
of food for 1945-46, school lunch man- 
agers are scenting another food source 
for the school lunch. Some of them saw 


| the writing on the wall last summer and 
| took advantage of surplus Victory gar- 
| den foods and community canning facili- 


ties to lay in a good store of canned 
food for the past winter. The story of 
some of these pioneers in food planning 
for the school lunch is told on Page 196 
by Wave Bowes Granger. Mrs. Granger 
knows from experience how to plan 
amounts of food needed, how to secure 
community cooperation and what meth- 
ods of food preservation to use. 


+ 


Many a woman is holding two jobs 


| today—her own as a homemaker and a 


job formerly held by a man. Some of 
them are doing all right; others are find- 
ing the combined scrubbing and weld- 
ing hard going. In the article, Home 
Problems of Employed Women, on Page 
199, Augusta Clawson suggests ways to 
help these women to help themselves. 
Miss Clawson who is Special Agent in 
Training Women for War Production of 
the Federal Security Agency knows 
whereof she speaks. She has herself 
worked as a welder in a shipyard and as 
a food-worker in a war plant cafeteria. 

While many of these women will re- 
turn to their homes after the war, many 
will not. Some will have to continue 
working—the widows with children to 
raise and educate, the wives whose hus- 
bands return from war unable to work, 
the unmarried girls for whom there will 
be no husbands. Others will choose to 
continue working—to augment the fam- 
ily income, to retain their “freedom”, 
to do work they prefer to housekeeping. 
All of these women could benefit from 
the right kind of home economics edu- 


cation. 
+ 


As this issue goes to press, the Gover- 
nor of New York State is asking for 
$13,898,000 more aid to State education. 
A large portion of this money is ear- 
marked for a Commission to conduct 
experimental work on the Technical In- 


stitute Program. These Institutes would 
have two major objectives: sub-profes- 
sional education for two years as a sup- 
plement to the conventional high-school 
education and specialized vocational 
technical training for returning veterans 
and displaced workmen. 

Four of the first type of technical in- 
stitutes are now operating in New York 
State. The home economics program at 
the Morrisville Technical Institute is de- 
scribed on Page 202 by Mary Wood. 
ward, head of the department. 


+ 


Of primary value to food teachers and 
their pupils are the articles on Pages 
204, 205 and 207. The Making of Muf- 
fins on Page 204 is third in the series 
of technique articles by Lily Haxworth 
Wallace. On Page 205 Elspeth Bennett 
answers a very timely question, What 
About Meats? This article is followed 
by Home-Freezing of Foods Informa- 
tion, Please, based on written requests 
for information on home freezing re- 
ceived by Faith Fenton, Professor of 
Food & Nutrition, New York State Col- 
lege of Home Economics. 


}- 


This month’s Textiles and Clothing 
section covers a wide range of subject 
matter—Fashion Is A Yardstick, Methods 
of Teaching the Use of Commercial Pat- 
terns, Summer in the Sun, Hi, Students, 
What's Your Clothes Quotient? What's 
Going On In Textiles. All of this mate- 
rial has been written expressly for class 
room use and is adaptable to both high- 
school and college levels. 

In addition to the editorial features, 
this section contains eight ‘pages of 
Hollywood patterns to help the student 
select a spring and summer wardrobe 
that is attractive, easy to make and has 
a long fashion life. 


+ 


All who are interested in the school 
lunch program, whether from the man- 
agerial angle, the nutritional angle, the 
educational angle, or all three, will be 
interested in the four school lunch bills 
now before the 79th Congress. These 
bills are described briefly on Page 240. 
Copies of the complete bills may be ob- 
tained from your State Congressman. 


+ 


The school lunch quantity recipes oD 
Page 247 are especially suited to April's 
capricious moods—hot stuffed eggs, fresh 
vegetable casserole and hot potato salad. 
A change of menu in the school lunch 
is a welcome sign of spring. 
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To help you teach Table-settings 


E HAVE PREPARED two books on table- 
TAY este to help you teach this fascinat- 
ing subject always so interesting to classes of 
future home-makers. 

The books are filled with information on 
Sterling — its history, manufacture, design. 
They have information on how to choose Ster- 
ling, and how to care for it. And each book 
contains photographs of perfectly-appointed 





tables, with diagrams and instructions. 

Here is an opportunity to instru¢t your 
classes in the art of gracious living — to intro- 
duce to them the elements of hospitality and 
entertaining. The emphasis is on simplicity and 
good taste. Send for the free Towle books — 
The Art of Gracious Living, sixteen-page manual 
for teachers, and The Story of My Sterling, twelve- 


page student textbook. See coupon section. 


je 
OWLE 
STERLING 
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News Notes 





NHE theme selected for the 1945 ob- 
T servance of Boys and Girls Week is 
“Youth IS The Future.” Parade Day 
on Saturday, April 28, will focus the 
attention of the community upon its 
future citizens. Sunday, Church Day, 
will stress the importance of spiritual 
guidance of youth. Monday, School Day, 
will stress through programs for parents 
the importance of education in develop- 
ing better citizens. Tuesday, Health and 
Safety Day, will be celebrated with ap- 
propriate posters, exhibits and assem- 
blies. Wednesday, Home Service Day, 
will emphasize responsibilities in the 
home and community. Patriotic rallies, 
paper collection and War Stamp sales 
will highlight National Service Day on 
Thursday emphasizing youth’s part in 
the war effort:at home. Friday is Oc- 
cupations Day, with activities devoted to 
occupational information for youth. 
The final day, Saturday, May 5, is dedi- 
cated to recreation with athletics, games 
and social affairs in the school rounding 
out the week’s program. 

A wall chart and detailed plans- for 
the observance of this week may be ob- 
tained free on request to the National 
Boys and Girls Week committee, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Return To the Philippines 


Soon the 298 Philippine subscribers to 
PRACTICAL HoME Economics will be re- 
ceiving again their copies of this maga- 
zine, for schools are already reopening 
in the liberated areas by order of Carlos 
P. Romulo, Resident Commissioner of 
the Philippines of the United States in 
charge of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Camp Dietitians Needed 

Dietitians are needed this summer for 
Camp Fire Girls’ camps. So if you are 
making plans for a summer vacation 
that combines work with play, this may 
be the answer. 

Camp Fire Girls’ camps are situated 
all over the country. The camp dietitian, 
as a staff member, has the responsibility 
of planning the meals and supervising 
the work of the kitchen and dining 
room, during a camping season which 
varies from four to nine weeks. The 
range of pay is from $50.00 to $250.00 
for the season. 

For information and_ application 
blanks write Camping Personnel, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., 88 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, New York, stating your 
geographic preference. 
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Summer Textile-Testing Course 


The refresher course in textiles and 
testing techniques held yearly in the 
main laboratories of the United States 
Testing Company, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., 
will be repeated this summer. These 
courses, held over a period of eight 
years, are planned to bring up to date 
and expand textile studies. 

Students receive specific instructions 
in fiber, fabric and cloth analysis; the 
origin, identification and nature of nat- 
ural and man-made fibers such as rayons, 
casein, vinyon, nylon, fiberglas and soya- 
bean; the testing of woven and knit 
fabrics for thread count, fiber identifica- 
tion and composition, tensile strength, 
seam slippage, color fastness to light, 
washing and drycleaning. Newly devel- 
oped equipment such as the yarn shift, 
warmth, snag, fatigue and friction test- 
ers, weather-ometer, flurophotometer 
and osmoscope are important parts of 
the course. Sample swatches of fibers, 
yarns and fabrics, mimeographed text 
and special literature are distributed to 
each student. Emphasis is placed on 
familiarizing the students with A.S.T.M., 
United States Government, Army, Navy 
and other standards. The scope of serv- 
ice tests and their interpretation and use 
by industry and the consumer is touched 
upon. Field trips to nearby industrial 
plants, a synthetic fiber plant, textile 
finishing mill and other testing labora- 
tories are included in the program. 

Classes will be in session from 9 A.M. 
to 4:00 P.M. beginning July 9 and ex- 
tending through July 27. A small fee is 
charged to cover the cost of supplies, 
mimeographed text and samples neces- 
sary for the students laboratory work. 
The group is limited in number so that 





Dates to Remember 


April—United National Clothing Collec. 
tion Campaign under supervision of 
UNNRA 


April 1—Easter Sunday 

April 14—Pan American Day 

April 28-May 5—National Boys and Girls 
Week 

May 1—Child Health Day 

May 13—Mother’s Day 

May 20—Citizenship Recognition Day 

May 30—Memorial Day 


July 2-7—National Educational Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting of executive 
officers (Tentative) 





each member may have the advantage 
of individual instruction and the oppor- 
tunity to work with testing equipment. 
Applicants are required to have some 
elementary textile training in order that 
a major portion of the three weeks may 
be devoted to intensified study. 

Application forms available from the 
United States Testing Company's main 
laboratory in Hoboken will be sent on 
request to representatives of the fields 
of education, home economics and re- 
tailing who are invited to take the 
course. 


World Conference of Edueators 


Plans for a two-week conference of 
world educators to be held in this coun- 
try following the defeat of Germany 
have been announced by Dr. Willard 
E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
National Education Association. In mak- 


‘ ing this announcement, Mr. Givens said: 


“The teachers of America and of the 
other nations want to do their part in 
developing plans for a just and lasting 
peace and this conference will provide 
a springboard for such activities.” 

The State Department is assisting the 
NEA in getting the name of the most 
representative voluntary nongovernmen- 
tal teachers association of each of the 
Allied and Associated Nations. As the 
names and addresses of the president 
and secretary or comparable officers 0! 
these organizations are secured, invita: 
tions to send a delegate to this confer: 
ence are being mailed. 

A two-week conference is planned in 
some comfortable secluded environment 


(Concluded on page 236) 
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SAMSON UNITED COULD 
SUPPLY MORE THAN 


125,000 A MONTH 


For nearly three years, Samson United has been 
producing a highly intricate and difficult-to-build 
war product... the complete Turret for the Eastern 
Aircraft Avenger Torpedo Bomber. And in pro- 
ducing it, Samson has not only reached or ex- 
ceeded its monthly quotas, but has also met the 
rigid requirements of a very particular customer— 
the United States Navy. 

On the basis of this one war achievement alone, 
Samson has demonstrated that it could, if neces- 
sary, produce more than 125,000 Safe-flex Fans 
a month. 

As soon as military restrictions are lifted, Sam- 
son will again build peacetime electrical ap- 
pliances in volume quantities. One of the first to 
reach you will be the safe, efficient, rubber 
bladed Safe-flex Fan that has already brought cool 

comfort to thousands of homes 
i sa and offices ...and extra driving 
—_ safety to even more thousands 
. of motorists. 
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Turret for TBM-2 Avenger Torpedo Bomber 





Samson Sofe-flex Rubber Bladed Fan 
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SAMSON UNITED CORPORATION 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Samson United of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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What are 
WORSTEDS? 


This and scores of other 
questions concerning woolens 
and worsteds are answered au- 
thoritatively in this latest treatise 
on the subject. Every process in 
the manufacture of worsted yarns 
and fabrics, from the buying of 
the raw wool to the finished 
prodwets is traced and fully illus- 
trated. It describes and illustrates 
by micro-photographs the con- 
struction of the wool fiber, the 
difference between woolen and 
worsted yarns, the important 
worsted fabric weaves. The 
Naphthalated Process of cleans- 
ing wool, authentic information 
on identification of woolens and 
worsteds, and detailed data on 
care of garments made from wor- 
sted yarns and fabrics are all 
included. A copy of this valuable 
treatise will be sent free on re- 
quest to Home Economists. Write 
to Arlingcrest Naphthalated 
Wool Service, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Arlington 72.4 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Practical Book Reviews 


200 Dishes for Men to Cook 
By Arthur H. Dente 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 254 1944 


One recipe to the page, introduced by 
a bit of history, an amusing story or a 
culinary “secret”, distinguishes this cook- 
book for men from the run-of-the-mill 
cookbook. 

Food and drink are Mr. Dente’s hobby 
—as well as a source of his livelihood. 
(His articles and recipes are syndicated 
in many newspapers throughout the 
country.) The recipes selected for this 
book are guaranteed to be within the 
masculine grasp and worthy a place on 
the family menu. 

Women would do well to encourage 
their menfolk in the gentle art of cook- 
ery. Servants are a rarity these days- 
and husbands easier to keep than cooks, 
I am told. B.M.S. 


The Jewish Cook Book 

By Mildred Grosberg Bellin 

Bloch Publishing Co., New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 474 1944 

As a successor to the first Jewish cook- 
book in English to be published in this 
country—the Aunt Babbette Cook Book 
—this book completely fulfills its pur- 
pose. It follows a strict observance of 
the religious and dietary laws of the 
Jewish people but is modernized to 
meet the needs of today’s housewife. 

‘This edition is divided into two parts: 
recipes, designed for the most part to 
serve five or six persons, and menus. 
The recipes follow the step-by-step meth- 
od, with ingredients running along as 
part of the recipe. The menu section 
includes menus for one week of each 
month in the year and for the various 
Jewish holidays. 

Both a subject matter and an alpha- 
betical index simplify the use of this 
basic book on Jewish cookery. _B.M.S. 


Dinner at Omar Khayyam’s 

By George Mardikian 

The Viking Press, New York 

Price $2.75 Pp. 150 1944 

A restaurant in San Francisco and an- 
other in Fresno are testimony to the 
culinary ability of the author of this 
fine collection of exotic and different, 
but healthful and thrifty, Armenian 
dishes. 

The recipes are good. I have tried 
several. And good, too, are the chapter 
introductions which give an unusual 
insight into the life and foods of Mr. 


Mardikian’s boyhood country. Take, for 
example, this excerpt from the chapter 


on paste. “Paste is one of the most 





essential foods in an Armenian’s life. 
Little girls, before they are ten or 
twelve, learn to help their mothers pre- 
pare very fine layers of paste. This is an 
art that cannot be accomplished over- 
night. It takes years of experience to be 
able to spread a layer of paste five feet 
in diameter across the table, roll it over 
and over again, and do that with ten 
or twelve layers sticking together.”’ For- 
tunately for us the recipes for the 
Armenian pastes in this book have been 
Americanized. 

William Saroyan’s Forewcrd and Jo- 
seph Henry Jackson’s Introduction set 
the stage for a book that is really a 
delightful experience in gastronomy. 

B.M.S. 


Food for the Family 
By Jennie S. Wilmot, M.A. and 
Margaret Q. Batjer, M.S. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

Price $3.25 Pp. 748 1944 

The first edition of this elementary 
college text was published in 1938 for 
students interested in “the field of foods 
from the points of view of future pro- 
fessional work and of homemaking”. 

The purpose of this second edition is 
the same, but the subject matter has been 
revised and rewritten in the light of 
recent developments in nutrition and of 
wartime changes in the food supply. 
Increased emphasis has been placed on 
lower cost recipes, and both laboratory 
problems and recipes have been reset 
for more practical use in both the class 
room and the home. 

Section divisions remain: Health and 
Nutrition, The Home Kitchen, Food 
Selection and Preparation, The Familv’s 
Meals. 

Photographic and chart illustrations 
are profuse and well selected, adding 
greatly to the value of this carefully 
planned and written text. 

(Concluded on page 246) 
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Teachers Quiz 
on Canned Meats 


Canned or fresh? How will you buy your meats in the future? 


QUESTIONS 


I. Is the public swinging toward or away from canned meats? W hat is their future? 


2. What part have canned meats played in helping fight the war? 


3. What canned meats can a consumer expect to find on the grocer’s: shelves today? 


4. What assurance does the consumer have of the quality and purity of canned 


meats ? 


5. How do canned meats save the homemaker money ? 


6. Why is Armour’s Treet one of the nation’s favorite canned meats? 


7. Why is Treet better than the same fine pork would be, if cooked in the average 


home? 


8. Give two interesting new ways of serving Treet. 


ANSWERS 


1. In the fifteen-year period prior to the 
war, the consumption Fiat meats more 
than tripled, ialiestion widely- growing in- 
terest. With the improvements in recipes, 
in the cooking pe processing of canned 
meats, homemakers have discovered these 
ready-to-eat meats are not only convenient 
and thrifty but good in flavor, too. After 
the war, when the new advancements in 
canning methods and preparation can be 
applied, it is predicted that the consump- 
tion of mal meats will increase sharply. 
2. Meat is the mainstay in the diet of our 
fighting men. To provide every man in 
America’s fighting forces with the meat he 
needs, millions of tins of canned meats have 
en used. In compact form these meats go 
to U. S. fighters in tanks, planes, ships and 
jeeps. Vacuum packed in larger tins, they 
are used in U. 5S. training camps—and are 
shipped abroad to feed our fighting Allies 
throughout the world. 
3. Although war orders and priorities have 
cut down production for civilian use, some 
of the most popular canned meats are 
available today. For example: In Armour’s 
Star products, America’s largest line of 
canned meats, Treet, Corned Beef Hash, 
Vienna Sausage, Chile Con Carne with 
beans and Tamales are generally available. 
Canned tongue, ham and liver spreads 
are available in limited quantities. 
4. On the label of the can you will find a 
Statement of the ingredients used in the 
preparation of the product. The Armour 
Star label also tells you that the meats, the 
formula and the conditions under which 
the product was packed were inspected and 
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passed by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture for purity and wholesomeness. 

5. Because these meats are canned when 
plentiful and low in price and packed in 
enormous amounts, the cost to the con- 
sumer can be kept at a minimum. And, when 
the consumer buys canned meat, she pays 
for no bone, no waste, or shrinkage. Keep- 
ing quality is also an important economy 
factor. Canned meats (with the exception 
of certain sizes of ham) are absolutely 
sterile and will keep safely on cupboard 
shelves without refrigeration for an indef- 
inite period. 

6. Because Treet is delicious, convenient, 


thrifty and perfect for any meal . . . break- 
fast, dinner, supper or in-between meal 
snacks. Treet is good hot or cold . . . sliced 


and served just as it comes from the tin. . . 
baked, broiled or fried. Adding Treet is an 
excellent way to make whole meal dishes of 
casseroles, salads, omelets. For Treet adds 
extra good flavor and extra food value, too! 
7. Treet always is the same rich meat, be- 
cause choice, sweet pork shoulders are 
selected from Armour's vast supply—sea- 
soned and blended to exacting specifica- 
tions and vacuum packed in tins to seal in 
all the fine flavor. Then Treet is steam pres- 
sure cooked in its own natural meat juices. 
This process insures greatest tenderness, 
finest flavor and retention of utmost food 
value. Scientific tests show this procedure 
actually preserves more vitamins in the 
finished product than can be retained in 
fresh meats cooked at home. 

8. Springtime Platter; Treet and Corn 
Custards. (See recipes.) 





MARIE GIFFORD, 
Armour's Director of Consumer Service, gives 
you these food ideas for meat-buying lessons 





SPRINGTIME PLATTER 
(Serves 4 to G) 

1 can Armour’s 1 cup hot water 

Treet 3 tbhsps. vinegar 
1 can Armour’s Star 1 tbsp. lemon juice 

Vienna Sausage 1 pe « a 

Re cabbage 

Molded Salads: 1 cup chopped 
1 tbsp. gelatin or 1 celery 

envelope 14 cup chopped 
14 cup cold water green pepper 
'4 cup sugar 2 thsps. chopped 
iy tsp. salt pimiento 
Soften gelatin in cold water. Add sugar, 
salt and hot water, and stir until dis- 
solved. Add vinegar and lemon juice 
Cool, Add remaining ingredients and 
turn into individual molds. Chill. To 
serve, unmold onto platter with sliced 
Treet. Garnish with watercress or let- 
tuce leaves and Armour’s Star Vienna 
Sausages, as shown. 





YREET AND CORN CUSTARDS 
(Serves 4 to 6) 


1 can Armour’s Pepper 
Treet 2 cups cooked 


whole kernel 


corn 
2 Cloverbloom 


2 tbsps. Clover- 
bloom Butter or 


Mayflower 

Margarine Eggs 
2 tbsps. flour \ cup chopped 
%% cup milk green 
\% tsp. salt pepper 


Blend flour in melted butter and add 
milk gradually, «stirring until thick. 
Add seasonings, corn, beaten eggs and 
chopped green pepper. Bake in well- 
oiled timbale or custard cups set in 
an of hot water for 40 minutes in 
350° F. oven, or until knife inserted in 
center comes out clean. Score loaf of 
Treet and stud with cloves. Combine 1 
tbsp. corn syrup with 2 tbsps. brown 
ouaer and spread over top of Treet. 
Bake 25-30 minutes in 350° F. oven. 
Arrange as shown. 


ARMOUR 
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Now is the time to plan for the 1945-46 school lunch food supply. This high school girl is helping her father prepare the 
ground for a crop of green beans. Five rows of these beans are to be donated to the school lunch program for preservation 


Food for School Lunches 


Wave Bowes Granger 


Distriet Supervisor, Home Economics Education 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


ANY schools have had difficulty 

during the past year in obtaining 

an adequate supply of fruits, vege- 
tables and meat or meat substitutes to 
serve well balanced school lunches. In 
some situations quantities of food were 
produced and preserved, but the supply 
was inadequate or unbalanced, there 
being too much of one food and not 
enough of another. 

In order that schools may continue 
to provide well balanced, nutritious 
meals or to improve the lunches they 
are now serving, lunchroom managers 
and school administrators must begin 
now to make definite plans to secure an 
adequate supply of the right foods for 
next year. The following suggestions 
should be helpful in making such plans 
for this 1945-46 school. lunch food 
supply. 

First, determine the quantities of food 
needed for the school year and then 
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make definite and complete plans fon 
securing and conserving this food. ‘Table 
1 may be used as a guide in determin 
ing the quantities of food needed in 
your particular school situation. 


TABLE 1 


Estimated quantities of food per month per child 
or youth on school lunch program! 





Food Group Quantity of Food 





ML: eNidea:s jos tabi 654.0560 7 to 8 qts. 
Potatoes, sweet potatoes * sesc 295 20 3 IDE 
Dry beans and peas, nuts?..... 6 to 8 oz 
Tomatoes, citrus fruits* ....... 2 to 3 Ibs. 
Leafy, green & yellow vegetables®> 5 to 6 lbs. 
Other vegetables and fruit®.... 4 to 6 Ibs. 
‘ggs coc ceecereesece ° eorere 6 to 7 eges 
Meat, poultry, fish........ -- 2 to 2% Ibs. 
Flours and cereals............- 3 to 4 Ibs. 
ar : Raaseeees 10 oz. 

Other fats aS Pe | 12 oz ‘ 
ER Sig woos kos ,a bid acted ee 


1 Prepared by the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; based on 
food needs of children 10 to 12 years of age; 
quantities sufficient for 20 to 22 noon meals. 

2 Suggested quantity allows % pint of fluid 
‘milk for drinking per child or youth per school 
meal, with some to be used in cooking or as 
cheese for sandwiches. 

8 Where only one hot dish can be served, use 
the smaller amount of potatoes and sweet pota- 
toes, and of dry beans and peas. 

*The quantity of tomatoes may be increased 2 
to 3 times if there is a garden surplus. 





After the food budget is completed, 
the lunchroom manager and school ad- 
ministrator working together will need 
to answer questions of the following 
types: What amounts of food for preser- 
vation can be purchased from local 
stores, farmers and wholesale dealers? 
What funds are available for the pur- 
chase of food? What amounts of home 
garden surplus or donated commodities 
will be available for the lunch program? 
What facilities are available or can be 
secured for the conservation of garden 
surpluses or purchased food? How is the 
necessary work to be done? 

Some examples of ways communities 
have answered these questions follow: 
Many rural, small town and city schools 
have found it practicable to utilize 
community resources in producing at 
< —= 

5 Green cabbage, carrots and green lettuce may 
be used raw; other items in this group which may 
be cooked are green beans, peas, spinach or other 
greens, yellow squash. The quantity listed may 
be decreased as much as half when garden pro- 
duce is not available. 

®° This group includes such vegetables as onions, 


celery, cauliflower, corn and beets; and such 
fruits as berries, apples, peaches and melons. 
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least a portion of the food needed. Some 
schools have found’ it advisable to send 
letters to school patrons early in the 
spring stating quantities of food that 
will be needed for the school lunch pro- 
gram and suggesting that additional 
rows of food be included in their gar- 
den plans to supply these needs. Many 
patrons voluntarily pledge definite 
amounts of certain foods. Girls and 
boys of school age may assume a defi- 
nite responsibility for helping to plant 
and care for these crops with the guid- 
ance of their parents or agriculture 
teacher. 

In still other communities a group of 
persons is selected to act as chairmen to 
help solicit donations of food. For ex- 
ample, there may be a tomato chairman, 
a bean chairman, and a chairman for 
each of the other foods that will be 
needed for the lunchroom. These chair- 
men are responsible for seeing that 
enough of their product is produced to 
meet the needs of the lunchroom for 
the coming year. 

The barter system has also been used 
as a way of securing certain garden 
produce. For the food brought in to 
the school, credit is given on the cost 
of daily lunches. The number of lunches 
that may be allowed is determined by 
the market price and amount of food 
brought. It is important that the amount 


and kinds of food needed be carefully — 


allotted to avoid having too much of 
some foods and not enough of others. 

A school or community garden, if well 
planned, is another satisfactory and de- 
pendable way of securing food. The 
type of garden to be cultivated must be 
determined at the outset. Is the garden 
to supply only the amount of vegetables 
which can be used as they come fresh 
from the garden or will it supply some 
products to be stored, canned or other- 
wise processed for use later in the year? 
Decisions will depend upon such factors 


TABLE 2 
Estimated Amounts of Food to Can Per Child for School Lunch 





For 9 Months 




















Pounds 
Type of Food per Pounds i quart 
Month Bushels Approximate 
(approx.) Number 
‘Tomatoes 3 27 1/2 7 
Lealy, green and yellow 
vegetables 
Greens 1.5 13.5 1-1/10 6 
Beans 1.5 13.5 1/2 8 
Carrots 2 18 2/5 8 
Other vegetables, fruits 
Beets l 9 1/7 } 
Corn ! 9 1/8 I 
Peaches l 9 1/5 1 
Apples 2 18 2/5 6 
Pears l 9 1/6 5 











‘ Department of Home Economics Education, Division of Vocational Education, Kentucky. 


as the availability of the necessary proc- 
essing equipment, proper storage space, 
and upon the qualified personnel to do 
the processing. 

Some school gardens have not been 
successful because school youngsters were 
expected to carry the full responsibility 
for the cultivation of the garden during 
the summer and early fall. It is more 
desirable to hire additional help to carry 
the major responsibility for this part of 
the work. School lunchroom funds may 
be used to pay for such labor. 

The greater the school and community 
interest and participation in the garden 
program, the more successful it will be. 
The educational aspects of the program 
may be planned to provide the girls and 
boys with some practical learning ex- 
periences. For example, the homemak- 
ing pupils may plan how much food 
should be grown and the agriculture 
pupils as a part of their gardening ex- 
perience and the elementary pupils as a 
part of their science experience may 


assist with the cultivation of the garden. 

It is also well to keep in mind that 
food supplies raised in school and com 
munity gardens or surplus produce from 
the home gardens may contribute to the 
war effort in that they release com 
parable amounts of commer« ially grown 
crops for our armed forces, industrial 
centers and the people of the allied 
countries. They also lessen transporta 
tion and distribution problems. 

In areas where it is not possible or 
practical to have a school garden and 
where backyard gardens will not pro 
duce sufficient quantities of food, lunch 
room managers have purchased quan 
tities of food at wholesale prices from 
nearby farmers and arranged to have 
such food stored, canned or frozen. 

Prior to the present war, many home 
economists felt that it was impractical 
to attempt to can food for school lunch 
programs so long as it was generally 
possible to purchase such food from 
commercial food distribttors at a rea- 





When women in the community realize the importance of an 
adequate school lunch, they are usually glad to help in the 
community canning center where surplus foods are preserved 
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These women are giving their time to prepare apples for de- 
hydration. The reconstituted fruit will be used in pies and 
other desserts when fresh apples are expensive or unavailable 
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sonable price. ‘Voday it is not so much 
a question of cost as one of obtaining 
sufficient amounts of needed varieties of 
food. In areas where it is difficult to 
get fresh fruits and vegetables at any 
time of the year, unless they are grown 
locally, lunchroom managers have found 
it difficult to serve well balanced lunches 
on the ration points allotted them. It is 
in such situations that it has been found 
absolutely necessary to can quantities of 
various types of foods. Typical of many 
homemaking teachers is this remark: “I 
don’t know how I would have managed 
this year if we hadn’t canned those three 
hundred jars of tomato juice.” 

Plans for processing foods parallel 
plans for securing food. Table 2 gives 
the estimated quantities of food to be 
canned to supply the required foods per 
child for a nine-months’ school year. 

When making provisions for canning 
products for the school lunch program 
begin to contact women in the com- 
munity early in the spring to interest 
them in canning during the summer. 
Groups of club women may be encour- 
aged to donate two or three days of 
their time each week during the canning 
season. When working with several club 
groups, it has been most satisfactory to 
have them select a chairman from each 
group who will take care of recruiting 





















High school pupils find work in a can- 
ning center worthwhile both in know- 
ledge gained and in the satisfaction of 
saving surplus foods for the school 
lunch. The canned apples being pre- 
pared above are for applesauce. Girls 
work in groups and rotate duties 


Homemaking pupils also can food dur- 
ing class time for use in the school 
lunchroom. The jars of fruits and vege- 
tables pictured at the right are care- 
fully labeled before storage. Amounts 
canned are based on an estimated food 
allowance per child per school lunch 


Photos courtesy Purdue University 
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workers, while the lunchroom manage) 
secures the food and needed equipment 
and supplies. 

When canning large quantities of 
food, it is important to remember that 
all products should be handled prompt- 
ly, that the processing be done under 
the direction of a trained person and 
under conditions which will insure prod- 
ucts that will be safe for use. In every 
instance care should be taken to follow 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture instructions for canning all foods. 
Special attention should be given to the 
use of these foods in preparing meals, 
especially with reference to boiling all 
non-acid vegetables at least ten to fifteen 
minutes before serving. 

Communities having canning centers 
set up by the Rural War Food Produc- 
tion Training Program have an excel- 
lent opportunity to utilize these fine 
resources. In some centers, entire family 
groups have helped in canning foods for 
the lunch program. A cooperative proj- 
ect of this type not only makes provision 
for an adequate supply of food for the 
next year’s school lunches but also cre- 
ates something just as important, a 
greater feeling of fellowship and com- 
munity pride. It is no longer “the 
school’s lunch program” but “our lunch 
program . 


In addition to canning food for use 
in their department, homemaking classes 
may can for the lunchroom. However, 
care must be taken to prevent using 
class time beyond the point where such 
activity provides learning experiences. 
Homemaking Clubs, Girl Scouts, Girl 
Reserves and similar organizations also 
may be encouraged to assist with can- 
ning as a service project. 

In beginning a school lunch program 
some schools have found it necessary to 
accept donations of home canned foods. 
It is desirable to discontinue this prac- 
tice as soon as possible in light of the 
dangers of food poisoning and the vari- 
ations in standards of sanitation in situ- 
ations where the food was canned. 

Much has been written in the past 
about preserving food by canning but 
little has been said about other methods 
that may be used. Among these are 
storage, dehydration and quick freezing. 

Certain crops that mature at a season 
when they can be preserved by storing 
should be kept in their natural condi- 
tion instead of being preserved by a 
more time-consuming method. The 
school lunchroom manager needs to 
plan with the agriculture teacher, an 
interested farmer or county agent for 
such storage facilities well in advance 
of harvest time. Often it is advisable 
for a school to construct permanent 
storage facilities in the school basement 
or under an adjoining building, or to 
build an outdoor cellar of wood or 
masonry. Some late vegetable crops such 
as potatoes, carrots, beets, turnips, salsi- 
fy, parsnips and heads of cabbage have 
been stored successfully in outdoor pits 
or banks. A series of such banks or pits 
each containing a variety of vegetables 
sufficient for two to three weeks is ideal. 
Many a lunchroom manager would have 
welcomed such a supply of fresh vegeta- 
bles this past winter when they were 
scarce or expensive even though avail- 
able. 

During the past year a few schools 


(Concluded on page 244) 
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Home Problems 
Of Employed Women 


By Augusta A. Clawson 


Special Agent, 


Training Women for War Production 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


The rain, it raineth down on all, 
Upon the just and unjust fella; 
But most upon the just because 
The unjust has the just’s umbrella. 


This might well be called the theme 
song of the woman war worker. Perhaps 
it would ‘he more accurate if para- 
phrased: 


There’s absence among one and all 

In war production jobs today 

But most among the “gals” be- 
cause 


They do two jobs but earn one’ 


pay 


CTUALLY we have no authentic 

figures to prove absenteeism among 

women is greater than among men, 
for at no time have studies been made 
of similar groups: Of men and women, 
both new to industry; or of men and 
women, both carrying heavy “extra- 
curricular” responsibilities. As a matter 
of fact, some war plants have reduced 
the absenteeism of women below that of 
men. Yet the public, in general, sub- 
scribes to the belief that women are the 
greater offenders. And every employed 
woman will concede that she needs to 
be twins or to have a “wife” to help her 
with her dual responsibility of home 
and job. 

Is there any answer? Is there any way 
to help the working woman? Group after 
group has been wondering. And too 
often has given an answer without con- 
sulting the working woman herself. Let's 
ask her. 

“Missouri,” I said to one of my ship- 
yard pals one day, “I’ve been asked to 
speakson the subject, “The psychology of 
the working woman and how it affects 
her home life.’’ What shall I say?” 

“Honey,” she grinned at me, “I don’t 
know what you're talking about.” 

I explained, “Well, look at yourself. 
Here you are with Jo and your two 
girls. They're 13 and 15. What has it 
done to your family; what is different 
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about your home life 
now that you weld 
all day in the ship- 
yard instead of stay- 
ing home to look 
after your family? 
Has it made much 
difference in the way 
you feel; in the way 
you do things? 

Missouri gave this 
serious thought as 
she stirred her coffee. 
Coffee and bread 
and jelly had become 


almost a ritual each night before we 


went to bed. He lighted a cigarette and 
waited for me to hear her answer. 

“Honey, it’s taught me several things,” 
she answered slowly, “I guess I've 
learned to do three things. First, I’ve 
learned to work faster. Why, I bet I 
even sleep faster. Second, I’ve stopped 
being so cussed particular. And third, I 
make every lick count.” She took a sip 
of coffee. ‘‘Another thing,’ she con- 
tinued, “You’ve got to make up your 
mind there’s two kinds of dirt: Clean 
dirt and dirty dirt. I cleans up the dirty 
dirt but the clean dirt can set and wait 
till this war’s over.”” She looked around 
the room. “Why, look at that table! 
You could write your name in the dust. 
I could be fussin’ around with the duster 
this minute but it’s more important to 
be talkin’ to you and Jo and the girls. 
Yes, I guess that’s it—folks is more im- 
portant than things.” 

“Just the same,” I interrupted, “there 
must be short cuts to save time, quicker 
ways of doing things that some expert 
could teach to working women. What 
do you think?” 

“T guess workin’ is like religion,’ Mis- 
souri mused, “you have to work out 
your own salvation.” 





For an evening of good reading, get a copy , 


of “The Shipyard Diary of a Woman Welder,” 
written by Augusta Clawson, illustrated by Boris 
Givotovsky, and published by Penguin Books, 
Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





This shipyard picture of the author illustrates the 
type of working clothes a welder must wear, According 
” to Miss Clawson, “When one’s rod box has a handful 
of welding rods in it, the sum total of the clothing and 
equipment weighs 35-40 pounds, just that much extra 


to carry up and down 40 foot vertical ladders.” 


And within limits, Missouri is prob 
ably right. But not every worker has 
the insight and philosophy of Missouri. 
It does seem logical to suggest that the 
home economist, trained to be a special- 
ist in making a home, might have real 
help to offer the war worker who must 
be also the homemaker. However, there 
are hurdles she must cross before she 
offers help. 

Know the Workers 

The home economist, who has taught 
homemaking as a full-time profession, 
must show how it can be done in a few 
after-job hours with the tools at hand. 
She must know the economic status of 
the worker. She must understand the 
effect of the job on the worker. ‘The 
shortest road to understanding is 
through first-hand experience. Employ- 
ment ‘in a war plant during a vacation 
period will introduce her to the feeling 
of industrial fatigue, the pressure of pro- 
duction, the fears and worries that may 
accompany the job. 

Perhaps one with keen imagination 
can, with some degree of success, learn 
all this second-hand by visiting war 
plants, winning the confidence of work- 
ers, and seeing them in their homes. 
But this way is not as easy, and not as 
successful. Industrial people have a 
strange distaste for an “academic ap- 
proach”. Help must be in terms of the 

(Continued on next page) 
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worker's needs. A consultant, used to 
discussing the “utilization of working 
space in one’s kitchen” in terms of a 
well-equipped, modern kitchefi would 
have to “re-tool” her ideas for the moth- 
er of four or five living in a trailer. A 
“short cut” to one instructor was “to 
put her table linen away for the dura- 
tion”. Many a war worker has no table 
linen. And so the suggestion had no 
value. One must talk their language. 


Take Help To Her 

1. Help for the worker must be taken 
to her. If she gets up at 5:00 A.M., 
works an 8, 9 or even 10 hour day and 
gets home at 5:00 P.M. tired and dirty, 
she is not likely to have desire or en- 
ergy to go to classes held some distance 
from her home. She’s had enough of 
buses and crowds and hurry. 

The help must be taken to her wher- 
ever she is, perhaps through classes in 
the housing project where she lives, 
through posters in the plant, through 
«a Woman’s Page in the company paper 
or through distribution of one-page fly- 
ers. It may even reach her through her 
children. 

Some groups have become very real- 
istic in facing existing conditions. One 
child care center set a beautiful ex- 
ample. Parent education was vitally 
needed.’ Mothers could not stop at the 
center after work without losing rides 
in car pools. So the director of the 
center had a large bulletin. board built 
on the side of the road. As each mother 
stopped to pick up her child at the end 
of the work shift, she gave a quick 
glance at the board for any note that 
might be addressed to her, removed it 
and read it on her way home. Thus, 
those in the child center found a work- 
able way to report on “Johnny’s Day” 
and to start a unique parent-education 
program. Occasionally, parents could be 
enticed to stop for a meeting by offering 
them supper. The convenience of a ride 
in the car pool was worth forfeiting if 
there were no family meal to prepare 
after work. 

There are perhaps three ways to offer 
realistic help. One through making it 
easier for the employed woman to 
handle her home responsibility herself. 
Another, by working with the commu- 
nity to increase its services. And a third 
by training the children to take respon- 
sibility. 


To Help Her Help Herself 


Production was affected by fatigue 
among workers in a large cafeteria serv- 
ing 10,000 to 12,000 daily. One cause 
of fatigue was the absence of proper 
work shoes. I had worked in this cafe- 
teria as an employee for three weeks 
to determine how we might improve 
our technique in training foods workers. 
As I cracked 720 eggs for breakfast 
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omelet or helped put the top crust on 
900 individual chicken pies, the one 
prevailing topic of conversation was 
how our feet ached. Nine hours on a 
stone floor amid the heat and moisture 
of meat ranges, bake ovens, steam 
jackets and pressure cookers gave me 
aches I’d never met before, even as a 
welder. 

Home economists and adult education 
people together planned a demonstra- 
tion for these cafeteria workers. The 
demonstration was planned to be quick 
and snappy, not over 15 minutes. ‘Two 
or three attractive girls modeled shoes. 
We were told what sort of shoe would 
give support, reduce fatigue and (always 
important) look attractive. We were told 
price ranges and where such shoes could 
be bought. A representative from the 
ration board was present to arrange for 
workshoe coupons. Educators worked 
with supervisors and union shop stew- 
ards in setting up the demonstration. 
Result: Not only workers, but super- 
visors, too, came in after pay day with 
new and proper shoes for work. 

One of the greatest faults of which 
educators are reportedly guilty is that 
of using too many words. In industry, 
words take time, and time costs money. 
When we are privileged to use company 
time for a demonstration, we must stay 
well within the time limit given. 


Enlist the Help of Others 


Home economists could do much by 
encouraging merchants to provide day 
shift workers with evening shopping 
hours; food establishments to open at 
hours when “swing and grave-yarders” 
need meals; civilians to shop when work- 
ers are employed and to clear bus and 
store service for workers during after- 
work hours. But the employed woman 
need not carry the full burden of the 
home responsibility. It is a family affair. 
Youngsters develop amazing self-reliance 
under leadership. Girls and boys in 
home economic classes have been taught 
how to plan; how to budget ration 
points; how to buy, prepare and serve 
food. As a result of such training these 
youngsters take some of the burden of 
housework from the shoulders of their 
working mothers. 

Housework is a sum total of many 
tasks or operations. The production 
method, which after all means only 
elimination of waste motion, can be 
successfully applied to household tasks. 
As industry has analyzed operations, 
broken them down to their smallest 
components, simplified and speeded up 
each operation, so we can streamline 
dish-washing, or the making over of old 
garments. The Pullman companies have 
a head start on us. They have standard- 

. ized the making of a berth, just as many 
hotel housekeepers have standardized 
‘the care of a room. In one hotel where 


standards are high and every detail 
meticulously cared for, a chambermaid 
was allowed 30 minutes to “do” a room 
from A to Z. She “did” 16 rooms daily. 


The Printed Word 


Where the worker cannot be reached 
in person, she can be reached by poster 
or flyer. But the average worker will not 
read much. Use five cent words, and 
very few of them. Depend primarily on 
sketches. Make them humorous. Let 
your one-page flyer be complete in itself 
and adult in approach. Rosie the Rivet- 
er will not read, “Allocating the Respon- 
sibility of the Home Routine to the 
Individual Members of the Family 
Unit”. She will read, “Who does what 
when?”. 

Many home economists are seriously 
studying the needs of the employed 
woman today. In Fort Collins, Colorado, 
last summer, Dr. Maude Williamson ar- 
ranged for graduate seminar students to 
give time to developing suggested short 
cuts in home management. In Novem- 
ber in Omaha, Nebraska, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Riner drew together local Jeaders of 
women’s groups, industrial counselors 
and home economists to face the prob- 
lems. Small committees are still carry- 
ing on to practical solutions. In Port- 
land, Oregon, retail store executives, in- 
dustrialists and educators sat down to- 
gether to see what could be done. In 
Pascagoula, Mississippi, Mrs. Alice Beth- 
any directs a Demonstration Home 
where workers and wives of male work- 
ers receive training in sewing and cook- 
ing, and participate in demonstrations 
and other activities. In Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, in January of this year, the super- 
visors of three services of vocational 
education, trade and industrial, home 
economics and distributive education, 
met for two days of conferences. Busy 
industrialists, local educators and store 
executives attended and outlined a long 
term program which the home econo- 
mists have already begun to carry out. 

I am not a home economist. I don’t 
have the training or experience which 
the home economist has to bring to bear 
on meeting the needs of the employed 
woman. But I have known the worker 
and worked at her side. She is fine and 
she is real. She is genuine and generous. 
We cannot patronize her. We can pro- 
vide her with the right to work, with 
training for her job. We can respect 
her as a person and as a worker. She 
should receive recognition of her ability, 
in both pay and promotional opportuni- 
ties. Too many women have been de- 
prived of supervisory responsibility be- 
cause of the old dogma that ‘‘women 
won't work for women”. Women will 
work for women supervisors if those 
supervisors are trained, qualified leaders. 

The spotlight is on the war worker 


(Concluded on page 244) 
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Qur ‘Teen Agers 


By Mary S. Switzer 


Erie County Home Demonstration Agent, New York State 


FAMILY Life Institute can’t settle 

the problems of ’teen age youth but 

it can bring out thought-provoking 
ideas and helpful suggestions. It can get 
adults and young people thinking to- 
gether. It can emphasize the fact that 
the home, church, school and commu- 
nity need to provide opportunities for 
activities and experiences which help to 
develop wholesome growths and_per- 
sonalities. 

Such a Family Life Institute was in- 
stigated last fall by the Extension Serv- 
ices of Erie County and the City of 
Buffalo, and held at the Buffalo State 
Teachers College. The planning com- 
mittee included representatives from the 
American Association of University 
Women, the Buffalo Council of Parents 


and Teachers, the Buffalo Foundation, 


Buffalo State Teachers College, The Par- 
ent Education Institute and the Buffalo 
and Erie County Extension Services. 

The committee began work five 
months in advance of the Institute, set- 
ting up plans for a two-day session, with 
a keynote speaker for the first part of 
each morning’s program. Various phases 
of the youth problem were scheduled 
for separate discussion groups; each 
group to have a chairman and con- 
sultants, who would contribute to the 
discussion. The whole group would then 
meet together for the afternoon session. 
No funds were available, so the commit- 
tee decided on a registration fee of fifty 
cents a person to meet such expenses as 
printed programs and the mimeographed 
summary of the discussions. 


Through newspaper articles, radio an- 
nouncements and letters from sponsor- 
ing organizations, the public was in- 
vited to the Institute, and four hundred 
men and women attended. Each person 
chose from the program the particular 
discussion in which he was interested 
and registered for it. 

Topics for discussion groups were 
selected by the committee, plus sugges- 
tions of a group of young people from 
the Buffalo State Teachers College. Each 
discussion group included a chairman 
and from two to five consultants, chosen 
because of a special knowledge of the 
subject. Wherever possible, young peo- 
ple were included as consultants. ‘Their 
discussions were stimulating and frank, 
and a surprise to many. The subjects 
of the groups are listed below. 

A member of the Parent Teachers 
Association acted as recorder in each 
discussion group. ‘These records were 
later summarized, edited, mimeographed 
and sent to each person registered for 
the Institute. This enabled everyone to 
know something of the discussion in the 
other groups. 

In the afternoon sessions, the chair- 
men of the nine discussion groups, as a 
panel, brought out the points of interest 
from the morning meetings. Members 
of the audience took part in the lively 
discussions. Some of the conclusions 
follow: 

Parents need to develop understand- 
ing and tolerance, since “problem par- 
ents” are one source of many difficulties. 
Work is a necessary part of ‘teen age 





Bobby Socks Versus Books? 





DISCUSSION TOPICS 


*Teen Agers in the Home—A Lost Generation? 


How Important Is Religion to the Teen Agers? 
Are Labor Problems of ’Teen Agers Only Pint-Sized? 
What Can We Do About the Growing Pains of "Teen Agers? 
Where Were Our ’Teen Agers on Saturday Night? 
Our Service Men and Women Are Made Fit to Die—Are 
Our ’Teen Agers Being Made Fit to Live? 
How Large Is the World of the ’Teen Agers? 
Boy Meets Girl—How? Where? What Are Their Problems? 
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Teen age youth are members of 


society. They have vision, courage and 
ideas to offer. We need to work with 
them, not stand by with admonitions, 
cautions and disapproval. All organiz- 
ations interested in the problems and 
education of young people should try 
to work together, and include young 
people in making plans. Too often, 
adults plan for youth, but not with them. 


experience—at home, as well as outside. 
Religion is important to ‘teen agers, 
particularly when it is a part of home 
life. Schools need to consider personali- 
ties and vocational needs as well as sub- 
ject matter courses. Adults need to recog 
nize the emotional experiences of young 
people and help them to face such ex- 
periences. Personality difficulties are 
among the greatest problems between 
parents and youth and mast be solved 
by understanding, tolerance and respect 
on both sides. Serious sex problems, due 
to war conditions, might be helped by 
courses in marriage preparation for boys 
and girls, as part of the high school 
curriculum. 

Those attending the Institute asked 
that it be repeated next year, and made 
suggestions for a future program. They 
asked for evening sessions, so more 
fathers and young people could come, 
and stated questions for future discus- 
sions. 

We hope that this Institute will in- 
deed lead to others. It was a fine begin- 
ning of cooperative work in a worth- 
while program. It helped us to recog- 
nize and face some problems. The next 
step is to do something constructive 
about them. 
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Senior girls taking the food service management course prepare all foods served 
in the Institute dining room. Salaries of graduates range from $90 to $150 per 
month, with varying amounts of maintenance. Trained food workers are in demand 


CORES of girls are earning a satis- 

fying living in the home economics 

field because of intensive training 
received at a New York State Technical 
Institute. Four such Institutes offer two- 
year courses in home economics training 
for jobs in food service administration. 
These Institutes are located at Canton, 
Cobleskill, Delhi and Morrisville. The 
curriculum for each Institute is, in gen 
eral, the same and was planned by the 
heads of the home economics depart- 
ments of the Institutes under the guid- 
ance of the State Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education. Subject matter and 
practical experiences vary somewhat in 
each Institute because of the location 
and the physical layout. 

The purpose of the home economics 
department aj the Morrisville ‘Technical 
Institute is to provide, on a short-time 
basis (two years), training for home- 
making, citizenship and wage earning 
in fields of work that are related to 
home economics. Many girls graduate 
yearly from high school who are defi- 
nitely interested in short period training 
to prepare them for a specific job in 
which they can earn a satisfying living 
until such time as they marry or supple- 
ment the family income after marriage. 

The two-year courses leading to a di- 
ploma from the Morrisville Institute are 
Food Service Administration and Di- 
etetics. High school graduation is re- 
quired for admission. Shorter courses 
for which certificates are granted are a 
nine-months’ course in Practical Nurse 
Training, an eight-months’ course in 
General Homemaking and a_ three- 
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months course in’ Commercial Food 
Preparation. 

Now for the whys and wheretores con- 
cerning the training in food service ad- 
ministration and dietetics. For the past 
several years there has been an extraor- 
dinary demand for women trained in 
quantity food preparation and manage 
ment as well as for assistant dietitians. 
After a survey of the duties of workers 
in these fields, the course subject matter 
and practical experiences were planned 
to fit the needs for such employees. 

Starting with the first year of the 
course, the girls spend half the time in 
actual meal planning and preparation, 
with emphasis on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of professional techniques and 
skills. ‘Training and practice are afforded 
in three environments—the food Iabora 
tory, laid out on the family unit kitchen 
plan, the home management cottage and 
the Institute food service department. 
The last named allows for two weeks of 
participation in the preparation and 
serving of meals for the student body. 
This is under the guidance and super- 
vision of the institutional management 
instructor. 

Other subjects studied are English and 
expression, personality development, 
family relationships and home manage- 
ment. Furthermore, in order to learn 
the “why” of techniques, chemistry and 
bacteriology are included in the curri- 
culum. These subjects are especially im- 
portant as a background for dietetics. 
Another ,important area of learning is 
health education which includes physio- 
logy, home nursing, first aid and some 


A State 


physical fitness activities such as cor- 
rective exercises, organized sports and 
games. 

Throughout the entire first year, good 
organization and management practices 
are encouraged by means of individual 
conferences and guidance. At the same 
time many student-managed projects as- 
sist the girl in developing self-confidence, 
initiative and characteristics necessary 
for successful living and employment. 

The students do not mark time dur- 
ing the summer vacation between their 
two years of training. Each girl works 
in some type of food service establish- 
ment. Before deciding on the job, she 
evaluates her needs. ‘That is, what kind 
of job will help her most during the 
second year and also in her future work? 
She may require a job where she can 
earn a considerable sum of money to 
help with the expenses of the second 
year. In such a case, a waitress job is 
invariably chosen. Sometimes she is 
needed at home to help with farm work: 
particularly during the past few years 
when food production and manpowe1 
are problems. In such a case plans are 
made so that this student works else- 
where for a short period at least in order 
to better understand employer-employee 
relationships. Some girls work in hos- 
pitals as tray girls or kitchen assistants; 
others go into commercial kitchens as 
cook’s helpers. All report that their 
summer job experience is valuable. 

The second year of training brings the 
girls back to the campus with a keener 
sense of values. Now they are the lead- 
ers and help the first year students ori- 
ent themselves. The activities and ex- 
periences of this second year are carried 
out according to a block system. It works 
this way: The entire senior group is 
divided into groups of seven or eight 
girls, the size and number of groups 
depending on the size of the senior class. 
For three weeks at a time one group 
attends classes, one group operates the 
cafeteria, one runs the restaurant section 
of the dining room and one engages in 
cooperative practice in outside food 
service concerns. 

The Institute practice set-up compares 
with a commercial situation as closely 
as possible under the existing condi- 
tions. The girls spend a normal work- 
ing day on the job from 6:45 A.M. to 
about 7 P.M. or until the work for the 
day is completed. They work a split 
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shift with from one to three hours oft 
duty per day, depending on the station 
where they are working. During ali prac- 
tice periods, each girl spends one week 
in each station from kitchen bus girl up 
to student manager. The stations are 
bus girl, cold foods, first hot foods cook. 
second hot foods cook, pastry cook, store 
room manager-food-checker, counte 
manager and student food service man- 
ager. This is the crew for cafeteria serv- 
ice. Restaurant service requires a slight- 
ly different arrangement of duties — 
pantry girl, preparing salads, appetizers, 
relishes and serving desserts; first and 
second hot foods cooks, doing short 
order cookery; pastry cook, waitress and 
hostess-manager. It is during this type 
of service that the first year students 
carry on two weeks of practice work. 
They serve as waitresses, pantry girl and 
second hot foods cook. 

The student manager has much. re- 
sponsibility. With the guidance and 


supervision of the institutional manage- ° 


ment instructor, she plans menus, selects 
the correct standardized recipes, indi- 
cating amounts to be prepared, makes 
out the daily working schedules for each 
worker, buys perishable foods, keeps the 
records and supervises both student 
workers and paid employees. It is her 
duty to take an inventory of all perish- 
ables at the end of her week. Also at 
the end of the managerial period, she 
makes all plans which the new manager 
will use for her first day. Any problems 
or questions which arise are taken up 


Bed making and bedside care are taught in the practice room 
of the practical nurse training department. Girls graduat- 
ing from this course are prepared to take state examinations 
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Technical Institute 


By Mary E. Woodward, Head of Home Economics Department 


The New York State Agricultural and Technical Institute, Morrisville, New York. 


directly with the student manager who 
makes all decisions, unless they are be- 
yond her ability, in which case she refers 
them to the instructor. Every morning 
after breakfast the group has a class 
period of about one hour during which 
time the menus for the day are discussed 
along with any problems which arose 
during the previous day, fundamental 
principles of quantity food preparation 
and.any new learning situations. After 
the first two or three days the student 
manager conducts the class meeting. 

Each girl keeps her own station in 
order and the cooks wash their own 
pots and pans. In addition, the girls 
spend some time each day in reference 
reading and studying supplementary 
material. Each girl has two and one 
half days off duty during the three 
weeks. 

During this block the class group is 
active in the following subjects: Quan 
tity food purchase and storage, equip 
ment and furnishings, food service ad- 
ministration, professional relationships, 
demonstration cookery and diet therapy. 
Social studies will be added to the cur- 
riculum in the fall of 1945. 

As previously mentioned an important 
project of the second year is the co 
operative practice work arranged with 
institutions and commercial concerns 
such as tea rooms, hotels, cafeterias, hos- 
pitals, residence halls and school lunch- 
rooms. Each senior works on somewhat 
of an apprentice basis in two establish- 
ments for three-week periods in order 


to obtain additional instructional activi 
ties. She receives no remuneration othe 
than such maintenance as the concern 
furnishes any regular employee. These 
experiences supplementing the training 
received at the Institute are planned by 
the individual girl to meet her goal for 
employment. While engaged in a co- 
operative practice project, the student 
is encouraged to visit other food service 
establishments to observe managerial 
practices. 

What is the outcome of the courses in 
food service management and dietetics? 
To most people this is interpreted in 
terms of the kinds of jobs the girls 
secure after graduation. This depends 
on several factors: How ambitious is 
the girl? What experiences did she have 
previous to enrollmerit? To what degree 
did she respond to her training? Surveys 
show that about one-half of the grad- 
uates are cooks in various types of estab- 
lishments. These jobs appeal to the per 
son who does not care for managerial 
activities with the accompanying respon 
sibility. “Then, too, the salaries are ex 
cellent. Previous to the war, about one- 
fifth married and established better 
homes because of their training. Prob- 
ably one-fourth obtain managerial posi 
tions in school lunchrooms and a va 
riety of small eating concerns. An in 
creasing number are entering hospitals 
for dietetic interneship, and subsequent 
ly becoming assistant dietitians in hos 
pitals. A few are interested in in-service 
training, at good salaries, by the way, 
in large chain food service concerns, 
such as bus companies and the Wool 
worth stores. At the completion of this 
training, the girl becomes manager of a 
small food unit with an increased salarv. 

The demand for graduates of the 
‘Technical Institutes far exceeds the sup 
ply of candidates. During the war many 
industrial lunchroom operators, recog 

(Concluded on page 242) 





Despite a full schedule pupils at the Institute find time 
for recreation in the girls’ dormitory. Expenses are under 
$300 per year. Girls may work for part of their maintenance 
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The Making of Muffins 


-Techniques of Cookery No. 3 


Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Food Author, Lecturer and Consultant 


I HAS been said that muffins origi- 

nally took their name from the word 

“muff” because of their puffy warm- 
ness. Be that as it may, surely nothing 
tastes better whether at breakfast, lunch- 
eon or supper than piping hot, golden 
brown muffins. Like the baking powder 
biscuits we discussed last month, muffins 
are a quickly made, simple hot bread, 
but there the likeness ends. For biscuits 
we need a dough firm enough to be 
rolled and cut out; for muffins we need 
a batter soft enough to drop from a 
spoon into muffin pans. 

As a matter of fact there are two types 
of batter known respectively as “heavy” 
or “drop” batter—a muffin batter for ex- 
ample—and “thin” or “pour” batter 
such as would be used for griddle cakes. 
Roughly speaking, heavy batter de- 
mands two parts dry to one part liquid; 
thin batter, one to one. 

Now for a basic or master recipe for 
standard muffins, capable of much varia- 
tion: 

Plain Muffins 
2 cups sifted flour 
3 teaspoons baking powde1 
2/3 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons sugar 
] beaten egg 
1 cup milk 


2 to 3 tablespoons melted shortening 

Sift together the flour, baking powder 
and salt. Add the sugar, then moisten 
with the combined beaten egg, milk and 
melted shortening. Mix lightly; dip, 
using a spoon, into greased muffin pans, 
filling these two-thirds full, and bake in 
a hot oven, 425°F., 20 to 25 minutes. 

Good muffins will rise to almost 
double their original bulk. In appear- 
ance they will be rough rather than 
smooth, with a well-rounded surface, a 
crisp yet tender and well-browned crust. 
In texture they will be moist, tender, 
fine-grained and free from large tunnels. 

Now to break down our recipe and 
learn exactly how to secure these perfect 
results. 

First the flour. Good cooks agree that 
pastry or cake flour makes lighter and 
more delicate muffins. The majority of 
us, however, are likely to use enriched 
all-purpose flour. Remember, though, 
that all-purpose flour absorbs rather 
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more moisture than pastry or cake flour 
so when using it, slightly scant the flour 
or be a little more generous in the 
amount of liquid used. 

It should go without saying that all 
flour must first be sifted and measured 
into the cup lightly with a spoon. Next 
add to it the baking powder and salt, 
and sift again. 

Sift in the sugar, then make a depres- 
sion in the center of these dry ingred- 
ients in the mixing bowl. 

Beat the egg, yolk and white together, 
until light. Add the milk and melted 
shortening. Stir to blend, then pour 
into the hollow in the dry ingredients 
and stir and mix just enough to thor- 
oughly combine and moisten. The 
batter should be somewhat lumpy in ap- 
pearance rather than absolutely smooth, 
for overmixing is apt to result in a 
toughened and tunneled texture due 
solely to that overmixing. 

Dip the batter with a spoon from the 
mixing bowl into the greased muffin 
pans being careful not to dribble it over 
the sides. Fill only two-thirds full (to 
allow for rising) and bake as directed 
in a hot oven, 425°F., from 20 to 25 
minutes depending on the size of the 
muffin pans. Always begin the baking 
on the lower shelf of the oven, leaving 
the muffins there until well risen. If 
necessary, to aid in browning, they may 
then be transferred to the upper shelf 
for the last few minutes of baking. 

If muffins cannot be served immedi- 
ately they are taken from the oven, turn 





them on their sides in the pans to pre- 
vent steaming with consequent soggi- 
ness, but if at all possible have your 
timing perfect that they may be served 
as soon as done. 

Honey, molasses or corn syrup may be 
substituted for the sugar using two 
tablespoons of the first two but three of 
the last named, corn syrup being less 
sweet than sugar. Remember, however, 
honey will give its own definite flavor, 
molasses will slightly darken the batter. 
Also because all of these are semi-liquid 
ingredients, a tablespoon less of milk 
will probably be needed. ‘Then, too, 
any of these sweeteners should be added 
with the other liquid ingredients. 

Where time permits, a finer texture is 
attained by creaming the shortening 
(unmelted) and sugar, then adding the 
beaten egg and, finally, the sifted dry 
ingredients alternately with the milk as 
in cake making. 

As in making biscuits learn to follow 
a definite order of work, i.e.: 

1. Assemble and measure the ingredi- 
ents. 

2. Light the oven and adjust for tem- 
perature, : 

3. Grease the muffin pans. 

4. Combine the ingredients quickly. 

5. Bake promptly. 


Variations of Plain Muffin 
Batter 


GRAHAM OR WHOLE WHEAT MUFFINS: 
Substitute 1 cup of graham or whole 
(Concluded on page 244) 
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What About Meats? 


By Elspeth Bennett, assistant professor 


Foods and Nutrition, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


HE meat forecast for the remainder 

of 1945 is not encouraging. No mat- 

ter how wisely the homemaker dis- 
tributes her red points between fats, 
cheeses, canned milks and meats she 
probably will find it impossible to in- 
clude meat in the family’s menus as 
often as in past months. 

Meats are just not going to be avail- 
able in the civilian markets to any great 
extent. For the rest of the year there 
will be approximately 1/3 less for civil- 
ians than during even the scarcest period 
last year. This means that for every 6 
pounds the consumer could buy in 1944 
she will be able to buy only 4 pounds 
in 1945! 

The decrease in civilian supply is due 
partly to the increased needs of our 
armed forces and of our allies and partly 
to lowered production. Men and women 
in the armed services eat more meat 
than these men and women did in civil- 


ian life. The production of hogs, for, 


example, is down between 1/4 and 1/3 
from last year. 


What About the Quality? 


Packers anticipate that about 25°%% 
of the civilian beef and veal supply for 
1945 will be that which rates the grades 
of “AA or Choice” and “A or Good”; 
about 50%, “B or Commercial”; and 
about 25%, “C or Utility.” It is obvious 
then that most homemakers will not be 
using the two highest grades. Therefore, 
it is essential to be familiar with the 
different grades, the means for their 
recognition and the most desirable 
method of cooking each. 

An added reason for being 


grade” 


Temperature made the difference in the 
degree of meat shrinkage pictured in 
the paired pork loin roasts at the 
right. Both weighed 5 Ibs. apiece 
before roasting. The top roast, cooked 
in a 350° F. oven to an internal tem- 
perature of 185° F., weighed 4 Ibs. 
4 oz. after cooking. The shrinkage was 
12 oz. (15%); the drippings (good) 
5 oz.; the time in oven 2 hrs. 20 min. 
The lower roast, cooked at 500° F. to 
an internal temperature of 185° F., 
weighed 3 Ibs. 8 oz. after cooking. The 
shrinkage was 1 Ib. 8 oz. (30%); the 
drippings (burned), 9 0z.; the time in 
oven 1 hr. 15 min. Compare illustrations 
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conscious is the fact that ceiling prices 
are established by the OPA on the basis 
of grades and it is important that the 
consumer insist upon paying no more 
than the price set for the grade pur- 
chased. The difference may be consid- 
erable. For example, the present price 
in a certain area of a piece of beef 
round, graded “Choice”, is $0.45 per 
pound, while the price of the same cut 
graded “Utility” is only $0.31 per 
pound. There is little if any difference 
in nutritive value of similar cuts from 
different grades. 


Grades of Meat 
The government requires that all 
carcasses and wholesale cuts of beef, 
veal, lamb and mutton must be graded 
and marked with the grade. Pork is not 
graded. There are five official grades 
for beef and veal; four for lamb. ‘Those 


grades commonly found in retail mat 
kets are:— 
AA or U.S. Choice or Choice. 
A or U.S. Good or Good. 
B or U.S. Commercial or Commercial. 
C or U.S. Utility or Utility—(beet & 
veal) 
C or U.S. Cull or Cull— (lamb) 


About 80% of the meat handled in 
packing plants is graded by U. S. Gov 
ernment graders who use a roller stamp 
which runs down the length of the car- 
cass. It makes continuous repeats of the 
descriptive grade term (Choice, Good or 
Commercial, etc.) so that the mark will 
be on the outside retail cuts when the 
carcass is butchered. The remaining 
20% is graded by plant graders author- 
ized by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. They use a stamp that indicates 
the grade by letter (AA, A or B, etc.) on 


Photos courtesy National Livestock and Meat Board 
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each wholesale cut. Farm slaughterers 
may themselves grade the meat they sell 
using the official specifications. 

The grade of meat is indicative—(1.) 
of the amount and the quality of the 
fat, not only that on the outside of the 
muscles but also that distributed 
throughout, and (2.) of the quality of 
the muscle fibers and the relative pro- 
portion of connective tissues. Fat dis- 
tributed throughout the muscle fibers 
contributes to tenderness; connective tis- 
sues, to toughness. It follows then that 
meats that have little connective tissue 
and appreciable amounts of fat through- 
out the muscle fibers may be expected 
to be tender. 

In normal times, cattle are brought 
in from the range several weeks or 
months before they are to be slaught- 
ered. During this period they are con- 
fined and fed largely on grains. This 
regime increases both fat and muscles, 
decreasing the proportion of connective 
tissues. Beef from such cattle is often 
referred to as “grain-fed”. During the 
war, the labor situation, the supply of 
grains and the increased demands for 
meat frequently have made it necessary 
to eliminate or to shorten this period of 
grain feeding. Beef from cattle taken 
from the range to the slaughter-house is 
termed “range-fed”. 

The “Choice” and the “Good” grades 
have had the period of grain feeding 
though in some instances it may have 
been less long than formerly. The “Com- 
mercial” and the “Utility” grades may 
have had little or no grain feeding so 
all cuts from such meats should be 
treated as less tender. With proper 
cooking, they may be more delicious 
than the more tender, for the exercise 
that animals have on the range seems 
to develop those factors that contribute 
to flavor. 


Modern Meat Cookery 


Meat shrinks as it cooks. Water and 
other volatile substances evaporate from 
the surfaces; fat, water, extractives, min- 
erals, vitamins and other nutrients are 
lost in the drippings. The amounts of 
these losses can be controlled by the 
cooking temperatures used and the de- 
gree of doneness to which the meat is 
cooked. 

High temperature cookery results in 
not only unnecessary shrinkage of the 
meat but also in large quantities of poor 
quality drippings, unpleasant vapors 
throughout the kitchen, and utensils or 
stove areas difficult to clean. 

Low temperature meat cookery is sim- 
ple, easy and economical both of nutri- 
tive values and of fuel. Certainly the 
present meat scarcity and the govern- 
ment’s need for salvaged kitchen fats 
demand that meat shrinkage and the 
decomposition of drippings be kepi to 
a2 minimum. So no matter what the 
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method, low temperature only should 
be used to cook meat. 

For top stove cookery using water, a 
simmer heat should be maintained. 
When the oven is used, it should be 
kept at 300-325 degrees F. for beef, veal, 
lamb and salt port; 350 degrees F. for 
fresh pork. In broiling, where accurate 
heat control is difficult, a moderate tem- 
perature should be the aim. This, of 
course, means longer total cooking time, 
but in addition to less shrinkage, it re- 
sults in a juicier, more flavorsome prod- 
uct more evenly cooked throughout. 

The greater the degree of doneness to 
which meat is cooked, the greater the 
shrinkage and the consequent losses, so 
meat should be cooked only to the mini- 
mum degree of doneness considered 
palatable by the family. 

There are two general means of cook- 
ing meats—(1.) by dry heat, (2.) by 
moist heat. The dry heat methods are 
roasting and broiling; the moist heat 
methods, braising and cooking in a large 
quantity of water. Tender cuts contain- 
ing little connective tissue are cooked 
by dry heat. The exception to this is 
small pork cuts. Pork always should be 
cooked to the well-done stage, so the 
long cooking of small cuts in dry heat 
would result in a dried-out product. 

Moist heat is required to make tender 
those cuts which contain much connec- 
tive tissue. Therefore, most of the meat 
which the average civilian will purchase 
this year probably will need a moist 
heat method of cooking. 


The Nutritive Value of Meat 


Meat is one of the best sources of 
high quality PROTEINS, the amount in 
any cut varying in proportion to the 
FAT, another important constituent. It 
contains many minerals but is especially 
rich in IRON and PHOsPHORUS. There is 
present also a small amount of COPPER, 
essential to iron utilization. The amount 
of any mineral element is proportional 
to the amount of protein, therefore lean 
meats are richer in these nutrients than 
fat meats. Organs, such as liver, heart 
and kidneys are much richer in IRON 
than muscle tissues. 

Organs and muscle meats differ great- 
ly in their vitamin contents. The mus- 
cles are good sources of RIBOFLAVIN 
(vitamin G) and contain appreciable 
though variable amounts of THIAMINE 
(vitamin B,), NIACIN and the less fa- 
miliar members of the B-complex. Pork 
is especially outstanding for its thiamine 
value. 

VirAMIN A occurs generously in kid- 
neys, and even more in livers, but the 
amount in each instance is dependent 
upon the care and feeding of the ani- 
mal. Most of the organs are higher in 
thiamine than the muscles, excepting 
pork, and exceed all muscles in ribo- 
flavin. 


It is, therefore, apparent that the 
major nutritive deficiencies of meats are 
calcium and ascorbic acid (vitamin C). 

These may be corrected in the diet by 
the addition of milk and calcium-rich 
vegetables and by the plentiful use of 
citrus fruits, tomatoes and other good 
sources of vitamin C. 


Extending and Supplementing 
With careful planning, it is possible 
to have a meatless diet which supplies 
an adequate amount of all the nutrients 
essential to health, but it would not be 
very appealing to the average American. 
Meats have flavors, satiety values and 
staying qualities no other food can du- 
plicate. The following suggestions of 
the American Meat Institute show how 
these important meat values may be 
extended. It is suggested that meat be 
used: 
J. WITH CEREALS 
Meat loaf made with bread crumbs 
and oatmeal 
Braised meat with noodles 
Meat pie 
Stuffed meats 
Stew with dumplings 
Curry with rice 
Meat balls or sauce or cooked sausage 
meat with spaghetti or macaroni 
2. WITH VEGETABLES 
Stew or pot roast with vegetables 
Ground meat baked in vegetables 
Ham shanks with beans 
Tongue and spinach 
Braised oxtails or short ribs with 
vegetables 
Baked lima beans and bacon squares 
Shepherd’s pie (mashed potato top- 
ping) 
3. WITH EGGS 
Diced or ground meat in omelets or 
souffles 
Cooked sausage meat scrambled with 
eggs 
4. WITH MILK OR CHEESE 
Creamed meats 
Salt pork or bacon squares in cream 
gravy 
Ham and cheese sandwich 
Bacon or ham with toasted cheese 
. IN soup 
Beef barley soup made with soup 
bone 
Oxtail soup with vegetables and rice 
Split pea soup with ham bone 
Protein is the food substance deficien- 
cy most feared in a meat shortage. Fish 
and poultry have about the same pro- 
tein value as meat so their frequent use 
is advised. However, the poultry supply 
may not be too generous this year. Two 
glasses of milk contain about 14 of the 
average adult’s daily protein needs so it 
is more important than ever that the 
dietary rule—a quart of milk daily for 
children, not less than a pint for adults 
—be followed. An average serving of 
(Concluded on page 238) 
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HOME FREEZING OF FOODS 


Information Please 


ing of foods may be had from practically every State 

agricultural college so I shall not attempt, in this 
limited space, to discuss the subject in detail. Instead, 
I have selected a few of the questions most frequently 
asked by homemakers who have already used some of 
these publications. The questions are stated just as they 
were in the letters that have come to my desk. 


Bin of too or leaflets giving directions for the freez- 


@: Last summer we did quite a lot of freezing of 
vegetables most successfully. I followed your 
methods and blanched according to the time- 
table. This winter I read an article in a popu- 
lar magazine in which the author claimed that 
she never did any blanching. For instance, 
peas were picked, shelled and put right into 
the freezer, not even washed. My vegetables 
are all home-grown and always picked right 
before I freeze or can them and, of course, not 
having to blanch them would be a great saver 
of time and trouble. I should be most inter- 
ested in having your opinion.as to the proper 
procedure. 

A: Blanching of vegetables previous to freezing is neces- 
sary to obtain a product of excellent quality, Upon 
storage, vegetables that have not been blanched may 
become faded and brownish in color. They may 
also acquire a hay-like or alfalfa-like odor and flavor. 
Vegetables frozen without blanching may be of good 
quality if they are removed from the locker shortly 
after freezing. They do not store well, however, 
because the activity of the plant tissues continues 
during storage. The purpose of blanching is to stop 
this activity by inactivating the enzymes. If this is 
done, the original quality of the vegetable can be 
preserved during storage, including the flavor, aroma 
and nutritive value. Vitamin C, in particular, is lost 
rapidly from unblanched vegetables. 


Q: Does spinach have to be blanched the two-and- 
a-half minutes given in the bulletin, or could 
this time be cut down to one minute? 

A: I should advise you to follow the exact times given 
in the bulletin. They have been worked out care- 
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By Faith Fenton, Professor of Food and Nutrition 


New York State College of Home Economies, Ithaca, New York 


fully for each vegetable and are the periods of time 
which have been found necessary to inactivate cer- 
tain enzymes. 


@: The bulletins say to blanch only one pound of 
vegetables at a time. It would save time if I 
could blanch five pounds. Is there any real 
objection to this? 

A: If you blanch five pounds at one time, too long a 
time would be required to blanch, chill and package 
the vegetables before putting them in the freezer. 
It is very important for the quality and the nutritive 
value of your finished product to have the time 
between the gathering of the vegetable and the plac- 
ing of it in the freezer as short as possible. Further- 
more, it would probably take a longer period of 
time to bring the blanching water back to the boil 
after the larger amount of vegetable was added. 
During this time, when the vegetable is being slowly 
heated, undesirable changes may occur. 

I have heard that steam-blanching of vegetables 


is better than boiling water-blanching. Is this 
true? 


¢ 


A: Steaming usually does result in less loss of the water- 
soluble constituents than does boiling water blanch- 
ing. However, the frozen vegetables that have been 
steamed may lose more of the water-soluble constitu 
ents during cooking than do those that have been 
water-blanched. Furthermore, in steam-blanchit 
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(Continued on page 232) 





Four steps in the preparation of an excellent frozen food 
product are demonstrated here by pupils at the N. Y. State 
College of Home Economics, Cornell University. The first step 
is blanching vegetables prior to freezing. After blanching, 
the vegetables are chilled in cold running water or in ice 
water and drained immediately. Two workers shorten the time 
between garden and freezer. To prevent leakage, sturdy pack- 
ages are used for fruits to which sugar or syrup is added. 
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Graduate Stu 


Michigan State College 
Research Laboratory 
March 1, 1945 


Open Letter to Joan: 


Amidst the mingled, and I might add penetrating, odors of fish, drying 
liver and pyridine, I hasten to answer your welcome letter. It hardly 
seems possible that the 1945 school year is almost over and that soon you 
will be parading around in your cap and gown. Congratulations! 

Are you still undecided about a vocation? You wrote that your decision 
was hard to make because you did not want either hospital or commercial 
work. Really, Joan, there are many other positions open to trained food 
and nutrition people. You could do lab testing, demonstration work, 
teaching or, of course, my pet—research. 

I know just the quandary you are in though, so perhaps it will help you 
decide if I tell you how I approached the same problem last year. Like 
you, I decided against hospital work and did not apply for an interneship. 
Nor did I feel an urge to enter the business field. Instead, the more I 
thought about the future, the more interesting research seemed, particularly 
after I began watching that Ph.D. thesis develop in the Zoology Department. 

But the actual groundwork for my graduate year here at Michigan State 
was started in an interview with the dean. I timidly asked about the pos- 
sibilities for work in research. To my Surprise she thought them excellent 
provided I was serious enough to do some graduate work to prepare for them. 

Graduate work at that time seemed a futile dream. You know what four 
years of college can do to the pocketbook. Then the dean suggested financing 
graduate school with an assistantship. How I have thanked her since! You 
see, we graduate assistants have an enviable position here on campus. We 
have all the privileges of the student and most of those of the faculty. 

The half-time (20 hours a week) graduate assistantship carries a stipend 
which, though it does not build a bank account, does cover living expenses 
in a college community. Then, too, all fees are waived. 

If you do consider graduate work, Joan, be sure you know what you want 
to do — and why. Graduate school offers you the advantage of more specific 
subject matter knowledge, the opportunity for greater training in your 
chosen field and, of course, the possibility of earlier advancement and 
increased earning power. Then, too, there is a personal satisfaction in 
advanced study that makes the work well worth while. 

Oh, I could go on for hours about the joys of graduate study—except that 
the call of the laboratory is getting stronger right now. So I shall leave 
you to your plans for the future, Joan, with only one more bit of advice. 
if you do decide to continue your education — at least until you have a 
Master's degree — be sure to choose your school carefully. Base your 
decision upon the professional stand:ng of the school and the reputation of 
its faculty. Send for catalogues frim several and analyze their offerings 
to prevent possible disappointment aiter matriculation. 


Best wishes for your future, 


P.S. If your kid sister is interested in re- 
search, steer her toward at least a year of math wih red 4 
and physics—and be sure she learns to type! 
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Fashion is a Yardstick 


APRIL, 1945 


By Catherine T. Long 


ASHION is exactly that—a yardstick by which you measure the style life of your clothes. An 

awareness of fashion means taking a thoughtful and long-range view, as contrasted with the trial 
and-error method of clothes selection. Fashion should be the gauge for deciding what styles are 
going to have a long and pleasant life in your wardrobe, and make you a happy wearer not only 
this year but next. 

In the study of fashion you are taking a practical, down-to-earth viewpoint toward clothes and 
their making. It means learning and observing the trends in feminine apparel so that you can 
decide confidently what styles will have lasting wearability. It means a constant perusal of fashion 
magazines, daily newspaper advertisements and articles, in order to arrive at an evaluation of 
what is good style and what is not. It is the development of a critical sense, a discernment of 
basic fashion changes, and a recognition of quick-to-come and quick-to-go novelties that are soon 
classed as fads. 

This practical view of fashion is highly important where the making of clothes is concerned, fon 
time, energy and money are far too valuable to be expended on the making of a garment that 
next year will give its wearer as little “lift” as a wilted corsage. 

The leading trend in today’s and in tomorrow's fashions is femininity. The “pretty” look is here 
to stay. You see it in every type of clothes—in suits, in coats, in dress-up dresses, in playclothes. 
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The silhouette has become softer and looser. Shoulders 
tend to have a rounded look (but are still padded to 
prevent sloping); sleeves are becoming deep and easy of 
cut; skirts display more fullness yet still abide by the 
government's wartime restrictions; waistlines are cinched 
in for smallness. 

All of this adds up to a fairly major change in silhou- 
ette, as compared to the slim, strict lines we became 
accustomed to soon after the war started, when our 
government began restricting the amount of fabric used 
in clothes, and designers zealously observed the new regu- 
lations by using even /ess fabric than the rules permitted. 

What has caused this change, this softening of the out- 
line? We can attribute it first of all to ingenuity on the 
part of the designers who worked hard to “relax” the 
narrow, almost angular lines, without violating govern- 
ment regulations. Then, with the liberation of France, 
the Paris fashion houses, which during the German occu- 
pation defied their conquerors by the extravagant use 
of fabrics—huge sleeves, voluminous skirts, doll waists— 
modified these styles. Since the Parisian influence on our 
styles cannot be denied, we have been witnessing a 
change here to a softer silhouette, fuller skirts, wider 
sleeves, A specific example is the return of the dirndl 
skirt. 

Further evidence of the more feminine trend is seen 
in the growing interest in the use of capes illustrated by 
the intriguing little cape which tops the dress pictured 
on the preceding page. This design illustrates all the 
points of the easier silhouette—rounded shoulders, briet 
deep sleeves, shirred skirt, pullcd-in waistline. Young 
people will look best in the pert and youthful cape de- 
signs, The longer capes are better for older women. 

What has been happening to suits—the back bone ol 
every well-rounded wardrobe, faithful stand-bys for all 
seasons and for almost all activities? Suits, too, have 
become more ladylike. The mannish, tailored types 
are making way for styles that have “gone soft” around 
the edges. Jackets have pretty little details and appear 
in wide variety—one-button dressmaker jackets, brief 
flared jackets, jackets that button high to the neck, 
straight box jackets. 

Blouses which accompany the soft-outline suits are also 
“femininized”. Some have full sleeves, fit high around 
the throat, often with a drawstring neckline to empha- 
size further the “pretty” look. Others have the briefest 
of cap sleeves cut in one with the blouse top. 

The girl who is planning to make herself a shirtmaker, 
the well-loved classic that is the shining example of a 
lasting fashion, will be aware that this style, too, has 
been affected by the silhouette change. She will see, as 
is evident in the one photographed here, that it has 
been eased up all around: in its rounded shoulder line, 
deep, easy sleeves that are part of the yoke, small waist- 
line and full skirt. She will know that the familiar, 
strictly tailored shirtmaker is still a valued friend and 
has an honored place in her wardrobe. But her choice 
will be the new version because she believes that with 
its easy, flattering lines, it is still as basically good as the 
original from which it sprang. She will be cognizant of 
the change of silhouette in other dress styles as well and 
see that it is not a passing thing but a definitely estab- 
lished trend. 

Coats can lay claim to the fashion laurel wreath this 
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year, for a brand new arrival in the coat family made 
its bow last year, proved its worth, and now has estab- 
lished itself in the fashion picture for a long time to 
come. This is the topper, a coat of many merits. Won- 
derfully adaptable, it is equally at home over dress-up 
clresses, sport clothes, suits, dance dresses. There are 
a dozen versions—the short, short coat; the long, short 
coat (both with flared backs); the loose-cut, belted styles. 
The important thing is to select the one that will doa 
day-into-evening job, that suits every occasion, Our vote 
for the short coat with the long life goes to the three- 
quarter topper made up in a strong shade that has 
enough strength of character of its own to make it a 
basic color. 

Anyone who has closely watched fashion trends could 
see that last fall there was a swing away from the black 
or brown, strictly conservative coat toward the belief 
that a coat distinguished for color and cut lives as long 
as a coat of unobtrusive hue, and affords its owner more 
wearing pleasure. A solid color bolero also offers variety 
in the wardrobe through its use with several different 
dresses. Often the same bolero can be worn successfully 
with a sun suit, an afternoon dress and an evening gown. 

Another featured performer on the fashion stage today 
is the versatile bolero. This fashion-proved style has 
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smartness, all-around usefulness and a young look. Its 
tremendous acceptance is due in a large degree to the 
requirements of wartime living. With restrictions on 
automobile travel, it became necessary to develop clothes 
that would perform double duty. A sunback dress with 
a bolero is as appropriate for a train ride as for its 
destined use in the country. Among the new colors are 
a great variety that are bright and dramatic and many 
that are slightly softened to more subtle hues so that they 
can be worn with many costumes. The topper pictured 
here in either Kelly green or flame is destined for a 
long fashion life. 

We have endeavored to point out in these pages the 
practical value of a constant study of current fashions 
and its application to the making of clothes. For teachers 
and pupils alike, the essence of the matter is: Be fashion- 
wise when you sew. If you discriminate between fads 
and lasting styles, you will have something far better 
than a haphazard collection of clothes; you will have 
a fashion wardrobe—a long-term investment. 
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Methods for Teaching 


Use of Commercial Patterns 


HIS outline of methods for teaching 

the use of commercial patterns to a 

beginning college class in dress con- 
struction follows the presentation in the 
February PRAcTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
of Methods For Teaching .. . Choice of 
Fabric and Design for a Dress. 
@ Objectives are usually well defined in 
the student’s mind before she begins 
this problem. She wants to gain infor- 
mation and skill sufficient to enable her 
to handle later pattern work independ- 
ently and successfully. 
@ Defining standards needs guidance 
from the teacher. Successful pattern 
work results in a dress which at the 
first fitting requires little or no altcra- 
tion. Even though pattern pieces have 
been altered, they fit together correctly 
and in turn fit the figure of the wearer. 
Students readily understand the value 
of such a standard, once it is explained. 


Subject Matter 


@ Bases for pattern selection include 
brand of pattern accepted as generally 
satistactory, price suited to cost of dress 
as planned, body and pattern measure- 
ments, and helpfulness of instruction 
sheet. 

© Analysis of pattern is the “getting ac- 
quainted” period, Pattern nieces are 
checked in relation to the chart of them 
on the instruction sheet, symbols are 
observed and interpreted, and the rela- 
tion of one piece to another is studied. 
@ Pattern testing makes use of two 
methods: linear measurements of body 
and of pattern, and pinning pattern 
together to fit it to the student. One 
method supplements and_ verifies the 
other. 

@ Pattern alteration includes recogni- 
tion of its purposes and values, basic 
principles of alteration and their appli- 
cation to specific needs. 

@ Pattern layout emphasizes basic prin- 
ciples that result in correct and accurate 
cutting ‘and economy of fabric yardage. 
It includes layouts for stripes and plaids: 
fabrics with right and wrong sides, with 
up-and-down and with right-and-left in 
the design; for placement of fabric de- 
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sign on the figure of the wearer; and 
for matching fabric designs at seam 
lines. 


Methods: Teacher Activity 


e Teacher-guided discussions are based 
on student experience and suggested 
readings. They serve as previews of the 
whole study and of each unit of subject 
matter. They define objectives from 
which the student may choose her own. 
They lead to establishing standards for 
each part of the work and they guide 
the student in her evaluations of work 
accomplished. 

At the close of each discussion or 
demonstration, provision is made for a 
clear, well-organized summary. Students 
need experience in preparing and pre- 
senting summaries. They are eager to 
volunteer for such work. The teacher’s 
responsibility is to see that the classs 
receives a clear-cut summary. 

@ Under pattern testing, a major task 


is to “sell” the class the value of accu- 
racy in testing. An effective question is: 
Is it better to have a perfect pattern and 
so to have few fitting changes in the 
fabric, or to make most of the changes 
while fitting the dress? When two meth- 
ods of testing are used, students sense a 
challenge to do the work so well that 
one method verifies the other. 


e In pattern alteration, the teacher 
demonstrates the value and the method 
and helps students to evolve basic prin- 
ciples applicable to all situations. One 
procedure is to model, on a student, a 
blouse cut from a pattern without al- 
terations. A second blouse on the same 
student shows the correct fit resulting 
from pattern alterations. If, for exam- 
ple, the student has round shoulders, 
the class can see the importance of accu- 
rate testing and correct alterations. From 
the one illustration, students can be led 
to state basic principles for altering 
patterns. 





Methods: 


opposite edges). 


out slashed area. 





shoulders or hollow chest. 


Principles of Pattern Alteration 


Purposes: To increase or decrease length or width. 
To provide for special figure conditions, such as round 


(a) Draw on pattern the basic lines to which changes must be related, 
as bust, waist, hip, French dart lines in back and front area of 
blouse and skirt, width and length of sleeve cap. 


(b) Draw dotted line on pattern to indicate where change is to be 
made; write on line the amount of change te be made. 


(c) Slash pattern from one edge to another edge (not necessarily 


(1) Lap or separate slashed edges to decrease or increase size. 


(2) Lap or separate on parallel lines to alter size equally through- 


(3) Lap or separate on diverging lines to alter size more at one 
end of slashed area than at the other end. 


(d) Make only a small amount of change in any one place. Large 
amounts should be distributed among several places. 


(e) Anticipate unplanned results and provide for them. 
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Charts in black and white on_hallt- 
size scale, that show methods for specific 
altcrations are helpful. Each of these 
should have a companion pattern in full 
size. Each should indicate how basic 
principles have been applied. 

Students may be led to ask them- 
selves: (1) What is my figure problem? 
(2) How shall I change the pattern? (3) 
How would I fit the dress if I do not 
change the pattern? (4) Would this fit- 
ting change leave my dress with correct 
size and with original design lines? 
Posted charts illustrating these four 
points are an excellent teaching device. 
@ In pattern layout, a half-size pattern 
correctly laid out on half-width fabric 
is ready as a basis for working out basic 
principles. The hatf-size is good because 
students can see the layout as a whole. 
A second layout, identical except for 
some common errors, is ready to use to 
emphasize the good points of the first 
layout. 

Layouts are prepared for each specific 
situation due to design of fabric, such 
as stripes and plaids. These layouts may 
be in paper only or in paper with fab- 
ric, and they may be in small size. 

Other Teacher Activities 
@ Previews and summaries worked out 


in class may be mimeographed for dis- 
tribution. Or they may be posted so 


that students may copy them. Students ° 


should have these findings as references 
for later problems. 

© The class should be organized for co- 
operative work in each phase of activity. 
Sets of two partners and groups of four 
students are a flexible form so. that 


partners may work together and, on 
occasion, may confer with another set of 
partners. The teacher observes these 
conferences and assists when she is asked 
for help. 

@ At a suitable time, the teacher pro- 
vides for a conference when students 
may discuss their objectives, standards 
for work to be done and evaluations of 
accomplishments. 

e The teacher constantly guides stu- 
dents to seek help from textbooks, bul 
letins and pattern instruction sheets. 
Her objective in doing so is to lead 
students to read and follow printed 
instructions and so to gain in inde- 
pendence of the teacher’s personal help. 


Methods: Student Activity 

e After a discussion that is a preview 
of a phase of work, each student defines 
her own objectives for that work and 
sets her standards for accomplishment. 
These are in written form. 

@ In advance of discussions, students 
volunteer for reference work such as 
reading or study of pattern instruction 
sheets posted by the teacher. They vol- 
unteer to assist in the teacher’s demon- 
strations, to prepare and present to the 
class summaries of work done and to 
give demonstrations. 


e In analysis of pattern, each student 
repeats the teacher’s demonstration, us- 
ing her own pattern. 

@ Demonstrations by volunteer students 
are successful for taking body and _ pat- 
tern measurements and for showing both 
methods of pattern testing. Students 
model the blouses used to show results 


of pattern alterations. Some students 
gladly donate to the teacher's files the 
results of their work on pattern alte 
tion. This idea of donating to the 
school files is a desirable teaching de- 
vice. If a student has an especially inte1 
esting problem, perhaps a layout on a 
plaid with an up-and-down and a right 
and-left in the design, she shows the 
class her problem and its solution. 

e Throughout all phases of work, stu 
dents may work individually or as part 
ners. Usually their choice is the latter, 
for they realize they learn from each 
other. Also, groups of four may confer 
on the problem of any one student. 
These groups ask the teacher to assist 
as and when they wish. A major num 
ber of problems is solved in these groups 
and never reaches the teacher, Again, 
students learn from each other. 

® At the end of the study, each student 
evaluates her results in relation to her 
objectives and standards. She may have 
a conference with the teacher at this 
time or she may prefer to have on 
later during the period of dress con 
struction. If she has done some volun 
teer work, she finds her evaluations in 
clude accomplishments not foreseen in 


‘her objectives. 


These conferences are an indicator ol 
success in teaching. Another indicator 
is an effective type of test presenting an 
actual pattern layout, in which a few 
common errors are shown. Students 
name the errors and explain how to 
prevent or correct each. A final measure 
of success lies in the student’s attituce 
of interest and of eagerness to continue 


hei work. 














Example of Step-By-Step Pattern Alteration for Hollow Chest 


Pe > 


distorted pattern. 








Sketch 1 above shows original pattern with basic lines, including the center front and bust lines. 

Sketch 2 shows dotted line on pattern indicating where pattern must be decreased. 

Sketch 3 shows pattern with fullness at neck removed ready for restoration of original design lines. 

In final sketch, the solid line shows corrected pattern ready for use, with width removed through the chest 
and other lines corrected with original pattern, The dotted line indicates how removal of fullness at chest 
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By Betty J. Dixon 


HEN cool spring breezes give way 

to warm, sunny days, the spotlight 

will be on bare arm, bare leg and 
bare foot fashions. Under a summer 
sun, we shall all have to “face the bare 
facts.”” So when the temperature goes 
up, don’t let your grooming habits run 
down—more than ever, you will need to 
keep a sharp vigil on careful, over-all 
grooming. ; 

First of all, nothing gives you that 
soap-and-water fresh-scrubbed look but 
soap and water, and that applies to your 
clothes as well as you. Soap not only 
removes dirt, grease and perspiration, it 
provides protection against many germs. 

Of course, soap alone is not the solu- 
tion for the perspiration problem. Nor 
does a dusting powder which wards off 
that well-known sticky feeling provide 
the answer. A deodorant is an absolute 
must tor everyone —and don’t think 
youre an exception to the rule because 
you haven't noticed any tell-tale odor on 
vourself, 

If you feel that just counteracting the 
odor is not enough, then check under- 
arm perspiration with a good anti-pers- 
pirant. There is nothing harmful in 
stopping perspiration on such a small 
section of the body's surface. 

Some girls find that even these pre- 
cautions are not sufhicient for 90° weath- 
er and wear dress shields. These can be 
bought in various sizes and shapes for 
sheer or cap-sleeved dresses. However, 
while they safeguard your clothes, they 
still do not take the place of a de- 
odorant, and they must be laundered 
frequently. 

Personal hygiene presents an added 
problem in summer time when any body 
odor is more apparent. Complete cleanli- 
ness is essential. If necessary, use a de- 
odorant powder or the new deodorized 
sanitary conveniences for added protec- 
tion. 

The new sleeveless dresses scheduled 
for summer disclose other important 
grooming points. Weekly shaving under 
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the arms is the simplest and generally 
the most satisfactory way to solve this 
beauty problem. If there is any sensi- 
tiveness after shaving, plan to apply an 
anti-perspirant the day before so as not 
to run the risk of irritating tender skin 
by using a deodorant right after shaving. 

While shaving your arms, don’t forget 
the summer care of your legs. Hair is 
unsightly on bare legs with make-up or 
without. Shave after the bath when hair 
is softened, and use an alcohol rub to 
close the pores. 


PPER arms and elbows will be 

brought into the open. Are they 

smooth and soft? Or are the arms 
rough, the elbows chapped and frankly 
grubby? You don’t see your own elbows, 
but other people do so why give them a 
chance to make uncomplimentary  re- 
marks the minute your back is turned? 
Roughness on the arms and elbows will 
succumb to a little extra scrubbing at 
bathtime, followed by an application of 
hand lotion. 

If you're planning on getting a sun- 
tan, go about your “toasting” process 
with care, using plenty of suntan oil or 
cream. Don’t stay too long in the sun 
the first few times and wear sunglasses 
to protect the eyes and avoid squint- 
wrinkles. 

Turning yourself into a golden. girl 
will call for changes in your grooming 
and make-up. Put away your purplish- 
red lipstick and nail polish until fall. 
Go in for a rosy red, or accentuate your 
tan even more with a very pale lipstick 
and matching polish. If you are bent on 
a real “mahogany” brown, try one of the 
brown-red hues for that Latin’ look. 
Wear very little rouge, if at all. Switch 
to cologne rather than perfume and 
use too little rather than too much. A 





faint, spicy scent is perfect with a tan. 

And here’s a trick to keep your face 
powder keyed to your complexion. Buy 
a box of dark suntan powder and add it 
gradually to your regular powder as 
your tan becomes more pronounced. In 
the late summer, you can reverse the 
procedure by gradually adding a_ pale 
shade until your skin is back to normal. 

You'll be happier and look better 
groomed if you choose a simple, easy-to- 
manage coiffure for the summer months. 
Hair must be shampooed more frequent- 
ly. Extra brushing will help bring out 
the natural oils but to counteract the 
drying effect of sun rays, massage scalp 
with oil before each shampoo. 


F you wear open-toed sandals, put 

your best foot forward and do as well 

by your feet as by your hands. Few 
of us have beautiful feet but all of us 
can have feet so well-cared for that we 
won't feel like burying them in the sand 
when we go to the beach. Keep the nails 
neatly trimmed, cut straight across and 
the cuticle oiled and brushed _ back. 
Polish, if worn, should match that on 
the fingernails. If pump bumps or 
callouses detract from the appearance of 
your feet, soak in warm water, rub 
briskly with a rough wash cloth and 
soften with vaseline or cold cream. 
Apply a good, soothing antiseptic foot 
powder to safeguard against ever-present 
bacteria. 

If you follow these pointers, you will 
be well-groomed and comfortable «nd 
really enjoy your summer in the sun! 
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Hollywood Pattern 1580 
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Hollywood Pattern 1567 





TAKE YOUR PLACE IN THE SUN... 
VIA HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


A little sewing time now means a lot of sun-gathering hours 
come summer. These new under-the-sun fashions are geared to an 
outdoor life ... to extra rations of Vitamin D. Make them in double- 
quick time from patterns especially designed to flatter your figure 


and augment your tan. 


Bare midriff, cap sleeves are A-| assets for sunning. Pattern 1567, 25¢ 


Princess sunback dress with bolero for cool breezes. Pattern 1580, 25¢ 
BUY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS AT LEADING DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORES 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
Greenwich, Connecticut 








Frilly, full-skirted dresses destined for school 
honors and super evenings. Pattern 1541, 25c 
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DOUBLE-DUTY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


Choose a dress that plays a dual role— 





for graduation day and for dancing nights. That’s the 
secret of a well-rounded wardrobe, and Hollywood Patterns 


are the way to achieve it. Short on sewing time... 














long on fashion, they insure head-turning dresses 
that are diploma-winners themselves. The style-wise girl 
sees the value of a planned economy when she 


makes her clothes from Hollywood designs. 


HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 








\ } , 
¢ i Hollywood Pattern 1584 
i * Hollywood Pattern 1429 


Post-graduation plans for this cap-sleeved, dirndl-like 
style include a bright novelty belt. Pattern 1584, 25c 


A shirred inset forms tiny sleeve caps and gives neckline 


Hollywood Pattern 1328 flattery to this very becoming design. Pattern 1429, 25c 
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Sweetheart neckline and whittled-down waist are leading 
features of this eye-catching dress. Pattern 1328, 25c 


All these patterns have a long and a short version 
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Hollywood Pattern 1306 


Hollywood Pattern 1353 


Hollywood Pattern 1591 
Clothes that work hard, clothes that play hard rate a high priority on 


our summer program. Choose Hollywood Patterns for a wardrobe of 
prog ; 


two-timers . . . doubly suited to busy hours and leisure moments. You will 


whistle while you work 





and play—in these simple-to-make styles de- 


signed for working comfort, playtime smartness. 


BUY HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS AT LEADING 
DEPARTMENT AND CHAIN STORES 
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Hollywood Pattern 1559 


Hollywood Pattern 1397 


Cultivate your carrots in an arm-free, midriff-hugging overall. Pattern 1306, 25c 
Comfortable backless dress for kitchen police or sun worship. Pattern 1353, 15 
Buttons march down the front of a well-cut, figure-flatterer. Pattern 1591, 25c 
Pleated shorts plus blouse plus skirt: required summer wearing. Pattern 1397, 15c 
Two-in-one trick: Skirt turns midriff sunsuit into playsuit. Pattern 1354, 15c 
This pedal-pusher outfit is equally ideal for wielding your hoe. Pattern 1559, 25c 
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Hi, Students, what's your C.Q.? 
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By Juanita Wittenborn 


HEN golden summer days roll ‘round, you'll want to relax the struggle 
to improve on your Intelligence Quotient and concentrate a bit on 
your “Clothes Quotient”. 

Now wait! Let me explain. I know there’s a war on. I know, too, that 
concentrating exclusively on clothes is not only frivolous but absolutely 
unpardonable. And I know there are plenty of jobs to be done this summer 
—ranging from Nurse’s Aide to Victory Gardener—but I know, too, that 
whatever the job at whatever the temperature, you'll see it through better 
if you are suitably, attractively and comfortably dressed. 

So, to make it legal and not at all frivolous, choose clothing and home 
sewing when the time comes to make your summer project plans, And be 
sure those plans are the right ones for you. Today, more than ever, right 
fashions are wrong ones, if they are not suited to your needs, your purse, 
your surroundings and your “sewing quotient”. 

To add sparkle to your C.Q. and elevate your S.Q. just concentrate your 
I.Q. on these pointers: ; 

/. If this summer is really to be a busy-one, clothes for day-long wear will 
be a must. Choose springy, crease- and wilt-resistant materials that will 
retain their early morning, band-box look longer. Plan an ensemble which, 
with jacket, can be worn in town shopping and which, without jacket, is 
right for working in the community play school. 

2. When chores at home include such activities as fixing Sunday dinner 
or canning fruit and vegetables on a warm summer day, plan to have a 
cool over-all apron to wear in place of a dress while working in the kitchen. 
But don’t overlook your dress-up aprons. Avoid that “out of the kitchen” 
look by making aprons that match your dresses. 

3. To simplify summer laundry, plan dresses that are basically simple—easy 
to wash and iron, 

{. To send your C.Q. up several notches, learn to recognize fashion’s 
latest trends. Then plan new clothes that are ingenues on the fashion stage, 
not prima donnas on the skid. Read Fashion Is A Yard Stick on pages 209- 
211 for an interpretation of many new fashion trends. 

5. For real economy in purchasing materials, visit an upholstery depart- 
ment or a remnant counter. There, often, you'll find short pieces of fine 
quality materials—at lower prices, too, 

6. Since War Bonds come first, spend your hat money for them. Just a 
halo of flowers and a wisp of veil will do the trick on most dress-up occa- 
sions. But when an honest to goodness hat is required, fashion your own 
along cloche or skimmer styles. 

7. With odd scraps of material, learn how fetching you can look in 
matching bonnets and bows or, if you're the tailored type, in matching 
head bands and belts. 

8. Wear a flower-sprinkled dog collar for festive evenings, Make it yourself 
by tacking small flowers on a black velvet ribbon, Wear it high around 
the throat. 

9. “To do unto others...” is a very good motto, So why not recut some 
really nice suit or dress that you can’t wear into an outfit your youngel 
sister will adore. 

10. Make your own earrings this summer. Narrow bias ruffled discs match- 
ing dress or accessories or discs of ruffled lace can be pasted on old earring 
bases. Use beads, sequins or embroidered forget-me-nots for the centers. 
11, In using extra cash wisely, don’t overlook the dividends from having 
shanks soldered to the back of old-fashioned or foreign coins. These can 
be pinned as novelty buttons on a favorite shirtwaist, attached to a ribbon 
backing and used as a lapel gadget or strung on a leather thong for 4 
new-looking metal and leather belt. 
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HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS FOR POTENTIAL CAREER GIRLS 


re" For short-term summer jobs or for careers in the making, a dress 

that does you proud spells confidence for the first interview. Holly- 
ome wood Patterns go together with assembly-line smoothness, so your 
1ger needle work will be easy aces .. . your job-hunting streamlined, in 

a costume that effects a smooth change-over from school to work. ins 
tch- Simple, well-cut styles are first aids to torrid-weather toil. — 
ring { | 
ters. Sophisticated young suit-dress to bow you into a job. Pattern 1545, 25¢ 
ying Softly tailored shirtmaker, a uniform for busy days. Pattern 1552, 15¢ 
can Neat little two-piecer bound with contrasting braid. Pattern 1531, 15¢ 
bon Hollywood Pattern 1531 
*2 HOLLYWOOD PATTERN SERVICE 

Greenwich, Connecticut sentinel sank: saavaeeb een anal 
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HOLLYWOOD PATTERNS 


....» Pout fo precision 


A dress made from a Hollywood Pattern is a perfect 

facsimile . . . an image-in-being of the sketch on the pattern 
envelope. When you use a Hollywood Pattern, you sew with the 
confidence that your finished dress will be a feature- 


for-feature twin of the pictured style. 


Three-way precision in Hollywood Patterns insures 





dress precision ..... makes you the living 


counterpart of the girl on the envelope: 





Precision of size ... of cut... of proportion. 


Rey 


ve 


This is why Hollywood Patterns lead the 





field... produce dresses that win orchids 
for style, fit, and wearability. 
Hollywood Patterns are your infallible 


guide to a picture-perfect wardrobe. 
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What's Going On 





W AR news still puts a crimp in the 


story of textile prospects. But now 


even official sources support our long- 
voiced contention that pessimism about 
textile supplies has been somewhat over- 
done. Short supplies of essential civilian 
apparel are not due to an overall short- 
age of fabric. More to the point is the 
fact that manufacturers have stopped 
making certain garments. Materials they 
can get go to produce high priced cloth- 
ing. 

While there is not enough cloth for 
all things people would like to buy, 
there is enough for essential needs. 
Hence Washington’s MAP (Maximum 
Average Price) order. 


All Eyes on the MAP 

The much talked of WPB and OPA 
program to bring back low-cost clothing 
is now getting underway. This order 
won't change the clothing situation for 
a number of months at least. It takes 
time for materials to be channelled to 
manufacturers for manufactureis to 
make into garments. 

Nor is anyone certain as yet just how 
effective the program will be. The plan 
afoot cannot make more clothing avail- 
able. It strives to bring large supplies of 
essential ready-made clothing into the 
moderate price range. 


Ahead for Spring 

FikM Fasrics—are in focus this spring. 
Failles, taffetas and heavy crepes will 
give an accent of stiffness to new crisp 
silhouettes. Chinese influence, Russian 
decorations and story telling prints will 
strike a timely fashion note of inter- 
nationalism. 


From Across the Border 

There are no restrictions on the use 
of imported cotton goods for civilian 
garments. So watch for spring and sum- 
mer garments made of Brazilian and 
Mexican cottons. These will no doubt 
be played up from the style angle. What 
comes from Mexico is just about pass- 
able. The yardage from Brazil is a finer 
type but too costly to be used for any- 
thing but high priced dresses. 


On Its Way 
Small arrivals of Irish linen are ear- 
marked for stores this summer. Stocks 
of household and white dress linens will 
benefit most. 
Reports from Belgium show the linen 
industry there practically intact. Ade- 
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By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 


quate flax supplies are on hand. Yet 
port and inland transportation tie-ups 
make this source of supply questionable 
for some time. 


What Next? 

Protein fibers of casein, soya bean, 
vegetable and fish origin have held our 
attention for the past year or two. Now 
we have two more to add to the list. 
One is a wool-like fiber made from 
ground nut protein by English chemists 
after 10 years of research. Sample cloth- 
ing has been produced but the fibers are 
not yet being made in commercial quan- 
tity. 

American chemists, never to be out- 
done, are at work on protein fibers from 
chicken feathers. Experimental batches 
show definite possibilities. The fibers 
have not yet been put into yarn or 
fabric form. 


Germ Free 
Antiseptic hosiery and underwear are 
on the possibility list. A special anti- 
septic, shown to be effective in destroy- 
ing athlete’s foot and other germs, is 
under Army surveillance. Crowded camp 
conditions during military operations 
spread infection and make such treat- 
ment worth considerable attention. The 
chemical is said to stay on wool, cotton 
and other yarns despite repeated wash 

ings at high temperature. 


Whither Supplies 
4/5 of all wool 
1/3 of all cotton 

and 

1/5 of all rayon: 


go to the Armed Forces. 


Turn On the Heat 

A single blanket may be enough for 
sleeping comfort after the war. Electric: 
units easily fitted into grooved sections 
of a blanket provide light weight but 
warm covering. Research on electrically 
heated Army Air Force clothing has 
made this possible. 


A New Word to Conquer 
Have you puzzled over the word “Fi- 
brane’? Well, it’s the name given the 


The new heel design used by Gotham 
Hosiery Company is knit at right angles 
to the leg. This helps prevent wrinkling 
characteristic of the round heel now 
generally used. Present use is limited 
to experimental work on rayon styles 


French version of a man-made wool-like 
protein fiber. 

French milis continue to make many 
novelty fabrics for which they have been 
noted. For fibers they rely heavily on 
mixtures of raw materials—wool, hair. 
coarse rayons—and now “‘fibrane”. 


Salvage Collection Under Way 

A national clothing collection for vic 
tims of war devastation started April | 
and will continue through the month. 
All clothing collected will go into a 
common pool. None will be ear-marked 
for any specific country. The needy will 
be given the items collected free and 
without discrimination. 

Knitwear of any type, men’s, boys’. 
women’s and_ girls’ clothing, gloves, 
shoes, usable fabric remnants, infants 
garments and bedding materials are 
most urgently needed. Cooperat with 
local committees by giving clothing, by 
saving packing cases and cartons for 
shipping, or by helping to sort and 
classify contributions. 
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Give it a second thought! 
You couldn’t be brighter 
than to choosé a summer dress 
in Jersanese*, made of 
Celanese*, the modern 
synthetic yarn. A dress like 
this one can be rolled up and 
tucked away in your 
week-end bag in little more 
space than it takes to 
accommodate a pair of 
stockings. Doesn’t muss. 
Hardly ever needs pressing. 
You'll find Jersanese in the 
smartest young fashions. 

It’s a pet fabric of outstanding 
designers. Comes by the 
yard as well. 

Celanese Corporation 

of America 


New York 16, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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What's Going On 





T will not be possible tor all of us 

to have all we want or are willing to 
buy of all kinds of food and, at the same 
time, meet all of our direct war require- 
ments, according to a recent statement 
by War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones. However, there is plenty of good 
food to meet civilian needs and no ex- 
cuse for  scare-buying, hoarding or 
worry over food shortages. 


Outlook for Canning 

Ihe supply of sugar allotted for home 
canning this year — 700,000 pounds — is 
the same quantity set aside for that pur- 
pose last year. The difference is that 
this year all of the canning sugar is to 
be used for canning. To assure this, an 
application form for sugar for canning, 
when filed with the local War Price 
and Ration Board, must state the num- 
ber of pounds the family used in 1944 
for jams and jellies, the number of 
quarts of finished fruit canned in 1944 
and the number of quarts the family 
intends to can in 1945. Spare stamp 13 
from Ration Book 4—one for each per- 
son for whom sugar is requested—must 
be attached to the application. No 
ration stamp in Book 4 will be good for 
the direct purchase of sugar for canning. 

A maximum of twenty pounds of 
sugar per person may be issued, but no 
more than 160 pounds per family. This 
sugar allowance will enable home can- 
ners to put up about as much fruit as 
last year, if they use all canning sugar 
as intended and stay within recom- 
mended wartime proportions of fruit to 
sugar—that is, one pound of sugar to 
each four quarts of fruit. These pro- 
portions make a medium-thin syrup. 

To stretch the sugar ration farther 
corn syrup may be used to replace up 
to one-third of the sugar in most canned 
fruits; or honey may be used to replace 
up to one-half che sugar. 

To further help the homemaker in 
her home front job of food preservation, 
WPB has authorized the production of 
230,000 more pressure canners than last 
year—a total of 630,000. Also enough 
metal for the manufacture of about 500,- 
000 enamelware water-bath canners has 
been allotted. 

A check-up by WFA indicates that 
the supply of containers and closures 
will also be adequate. The jar ring pic- 
ture is not quite so bright, although 
efforts are being made to improve the 
quality of jar rings for home canners. 


A Twenty-Year Loaf 


A good loaf of bread can be made 
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from wheat kept as long as twenty years 
if it is properly stored, report scientists 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the Colorado Experiment Station. 

Ordinarily wheat is stored not more 
than two’ or three years before milling. 
This has been due to the belief that 
longer storage might change the protein 
of the wheat or that the fat in the grain 
might become rancid or that the vita- 
min values might be lost. Tests show, 
however, that storage in a dry, unheated 
room has no consistent effect on the 
protein, and that, although the fat in 
the wheat did increase in acidity, this 
did not show up in the flavor of the 
bread. The Vitamin B, or thiamine 
content of the wheat was as high as is 
usually found in wheat in that area. 

These tests are significant for any 
long-time planning of the country’s food 
supply, indicating that in time of plenty 
grain may be stored for long periods to 
meet possible future scarcity. However, 
such good results can be expected only 
with ideal storage conditions. 


A Coiored Picture 

As more housewives use margarine fo1 
both table and cooking use, they: are 
wondering why the manufacturers don’t 
save them the work of coloring the mar- 
garine. Many of them do not know that 
margarine naturally comes in varying 
shades of yellow, just as the color of 
butter varies with the season and the 
breed of cow, and is bleached white to 
avoid the ten cents a pound Federal tax 
on colored margarine. This tax, event- 
ually paid by the consumer, went into 
effect in 1902. It may be lifted if two 
bills now before the 79th Congress are 
passed. 


; Food Flashes 
© The army has upped requirements for 
canned foods about 8,000,000 cases over 
last year. 
® New frozen food cartons designed for 
ease in packaging and a patented frozen 
food carton filler are ready for the new 
food preservation season. 
® Another ready ice cream mix, called 
Tiz, is scheduled for the consumer mar- 
ket. 
© A new breakfast cereal, Apple-Tot, 
combines a quick-cooking Farina, de- 
hydrated apples, sugar, salt and spices. 





Mrs. Gladys Curry Murrell, formerly of 
Evansville College and New York Uni- 
versity, and Esther Kimmel of Food 
and Home Services, home economists 


who conducted the home canning study: 


described below are shown here at the 
“Jewels in Jars” exhibit and report of 
the study. With them is Morris Sayre, 
executive vice-president of the Corn 
Products Refining Company 
Jewels in Jars 
A recent study of different methods 
of canning six home-canned favorites— 
red sour cherries, blackberries, pears, 
plums, peaches and apples — indicates 
that corn syrup used in the correct pro- 
portions with sugar may result in a 
product generally superior to all-sugar 
packs. The study was conducted by a 
food chemist and home economist with 
home economics trained assistants under 
home kitchen conditions. There were 
160 individual studies; 1,034 jars canned. 
Judges were experts in the fields of com- 


“mercial canning research, home ecornom- 


ics, home demonstration, home canning 
and consumer experience. The judges 
tested the fruits “blind” for color, taste, 
texture and other desirable qualities. 
They concluded that a corn syrup-and- 
sugar pack offers noticeable improve- 
ment in color retention, flavor, plump- 
ness and tenderness. Different propor- 
tions of corn syrup to sugar and water 
are recommended for different fruits. 
The cost of the combination syrup is 
slightly higher than a straight sugar 
syrup, but the corn syrup is more avail- 
able than the sugar at the present time. 
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Pilocus is not a brand of margarine which has 
sprung up overnight in wartime. {t is a product 
with roots. It has been nationally distributed for 
over twenty years as a leader among the choice 
foods of The Best Foods, Inc., makers of Best 
Foods and Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise. 

Back of Nucoa, this fine food house has put 
the facilities of admittedly one of the best- 
staffed and equipped food laboratories in the 
world. Here research has gone forward which 
has enabled Nucoa to pioneer in the improve- 
ments which make a top-grade modern marga- 
rine so different in taste, texture, and food value 
from old-time kinds. And here 102 control tests 
are performed daily to insure the uniform qual- 
ity of Nucoa. 

No wonder Nucoa is not only America’s 
largest-selling margarine, but a margarine rec- 
ognized by nutritionists as the almost. ideal 
standard! We invite you to judge for yourself 
by using Nucoa regularly in your own home. 
Among other qualities you will like in Nucoa is 
its fresh flavor—so pleasing on hot toast or vege- 
tables. Nucoa is freshly made the year round, on 
order only. There is no “storage” Nucoa. 
















To a nutritionally well-planned 
box lunch Nucoa contributes sus- 
taining food energy and year-round 
richness in Vitamin A. At least 9,000 
Vitamin A units are guaranteed in 
every pound. And Nucoa is ideal for 
sandwich making because it spreads 
so easily ... tastes so good! 
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Skim milk culture control—a step in 
the technique which makes Nucoa an 
ideal margarine. The Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association recognizes it as “a nutrition- 
ally desirable alternate for butter.” 


Nuhiihios NUCOA 
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Here are merchandise brands you trust . . . brands 
you buy with confidence! If you look at their labels 
as they are displayed in the retail store, you will 
notice the Seal of Quality of the United States Test- 
ing Company, Inc. 

That Seal proclaims to the consumer that the mer- 


chandise has been tested and approved by us for raw 


THEY'RE 2@¢ QUALITY-CERTIFIED! 


material content, construction, and serviceability. It 
is an assurance that the certified standards of quality 
will be maintained. It means that the certified prod- 
ucts are being periodically policed by our Consumer 
Division .. . purchased on the open market and 
check-tested. 


Write for literature suitable for school use. 





HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. WEW YORK, W. Y. 
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FRIGIDAIRE FORUM FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 





These key questions are good discussion-starters! Answers 





fe 


are based on tests and experiences of home economists in ‘ 
their work with the Frigidaire Refrigerator. See free offer below. 


With current food shortages, guarding against 
food waste has become a vital problem. And 
one increasingly difficult to solve, because 
women now plan meals further ahead, shop 
less frequently, utilize every ounce of food to 
the best of their ability. Thus, larger amounts 
of food are stored at a time, the refrigerator 
isdepended on more and more. So it is essen- 
tial for every woman handling food to know 
how and where it should be stored to keep 
safely. To help you give classes this informa- 
tion, Frigidaire has prepared a timely book- 
let on which the following questions and 
answers are based. 


How and where should meats be stored 
in the refrigerator? 


Unwrap meat and place it, uncovered, in meat 
compartment; or 
wrap loosely in 
wax paper with 
ends open, store 
in defrosting tray 
or near freezer. 
Clean and wash 
poultry, pat dry, 
Wap in wax paper, place in meat compart- 
ment. Wrap fish in wax paper to prevent 
odor transfer; freeze it immediately if it is 
hot to be cooked for 24 hours. 





What special precautions do dairy 
foods require ? 


Milk and cream require immediate and con- 
tinuous refrigeration. First, wipe the bottle 
and cap with a damp cloth, and then place 
Next to freezing compartment. Butter needs 
itight covering to protect the delicate flavor. 
Eggs should never be washed before storing 
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in the refrigerator, as washing destroys a pro- 
tective film that guards freshness. 


How can leafy vegetables be kept fresh 
and crisp? 


Trim off the undesired portions; then wash 
in cold water, drain, store in vegetable com- 
partment or covered container. The moisture 
remaining in lettuce after it is drained, plus 
the temperature of the refrigerator, will re- 
store or retain the crispness. Lettuce keeps 
longer if leaves are not cut or loosened un- 
til prepared for serving. 


Should leftovers always be covered 
when stored in the refrigerator? 





Except in a high-humidity type 
of refrigerator, leftover veg- 
etables should always be stored 
in covered dishes. Leftover 
meats should be placed in the 
meat compartment, or in 
covered containers in the 
coldest part of the refrigerator. 
Always store leftovers immedi- 
ately and use them promptly. 
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Get Free Booklet giving answers to many 
other important questions on storing food 
properly in an electric refrigerator. Must 
root vegetables be refrigerated? What is the 
best way to,.keep carrots, radishes, tomatoes? 
How can cheese be kept moist in the refrig- 
erator? How should commercially packaged 
frozen foods be stored? How should meats 
be frozen? Where should they be stored? 
How long can ground meat be safely kept in 
the refrigerator? Is it necessary to refrigerate 
vegetable shortenings? Meat drippings? 


These are just a few of the frequently-asked 
questions which are answered in the 36-page 
booklet “101 Refrigerator . 
Helps:’ Send today forenough 
copies to distribute to all your 
classes. They're available to 
you FREE! 





See Coupon in Service Section 
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Current School Lunch Bills 


N June 30, 1945, Federal assistance 

for school lunches will end unless 
Congress makes further provision for the 
Federal School Lunch Program between 
now and then. 

At present school lunches are receiv- 
ing financial assistance on the following 
basis: 

1. Not more than $50,000,000 may be 
used for this purpose. 

2. This authorization to use Federal 
funds for the school lunch program will 
end on June 30, 1945. 

3. Federal aid shall be allotted to the 
States on the basis of school enrollment 
and need, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

1. Federal funds may be used for the 
purchase, processing, and exchange, and 
the distribution of agricultural com- 
modities and products. 

5. Federal payments may be made to 
nonprofit schools of high-school grade 
or under and for child-care centers. Pay- 
ments to child-care centers are limited 
to not more than 2 per cent of the 
funds. 

6. Federal payments must be matched 
by State and local funds which may in- 
clude the value of donated services and 
supplies. 

Four school lunch bills have been in- 
troduced since the first of the year: the 
Voorhis Bill, January 3, for the purpose 
of amending Section 32 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act; the Pace Bill, 
January 4, also to amend Section 32 of 
the AAA; the Russell Bill (S.200), Janu- 
ary 10, identical with the Russell Bill 
of last year; $.503, introduced by Senator 
Ellender of Louisiana, February 8, as 
outlined below. 


HE Russell Bill, referred to the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee, pro- 
vides “for Federal assistance in the 
maintenance, expansion and operation 
of school lunch and school milk pro- 
grams, and for other purposes”. 
TITLE I appropriates $65,000,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture ‘“‘to 
carry into effect the provisions of this 
title for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946”. For subsequent years the sum 
may be increased but not to exceed 
“$100,000,000 for any one fiscal year”. 
The sums are to be “apportioned by the 
Secretary for expenditure in the several 
States on the basis of school enrollment 
in nonprofit schools of high school grade 
or under, and on the basis of need”. 
The Secretary is authorized “to enter 
into agreements with the schodl authori- 
ties of States to provide food and milk 
. and through payments to schools, 
or to boards of education or other au- 
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thorities or agencies exercising jurisdic- 
tion over children”. Preference in buy- 
ing shall be for locally :grown or pro- 
duced foods. “Where such agreements 
cannot be entered into with the school 
authorities of any State, the Secretary is 
authorized to enter into the agreements 
for such purposes with the school au- 
thorities of any State, the Secretary is 
authorized to enter into the agreements 
for such purposes with the school au- 
thorities of cities, or other authorities 
or agencies exercising jurisdiction over 
schools, within such State.” The Secre- 
tary is authorized to pay food costs only. 
He has final determination of the “kinds 
and forms of food and milk” to be 
provided. 

TITLE II appropriates $3,000,000 an- 
nually for the United States Office of 
Education for the purposes of assisting 
State and local school authorities in 
establishing, maintaining, expanding, 
and operating school lunch and milk 
programs. The sums made available 
pursuant to this title shall be used for 
making payments to the States, pursuant 
to apportionment by such Commissioner 
on the basis of school enrollment and 
need, for the purpose of providing and 
training such technical and supervisory 
personnel as may be necessary in the 
efficient operation of local school lunch 
and school milk programs. The funds 
paid to any State for any fiscal year 
under this title shall not exceed the 
amount furnished by the State or local 
school authorities of such State for the 
same purpose. 


ILL S.503 (Ellender), also referred to 
the Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee, provides for “Federal assistance 
in the establishment, maintenance, oper- 
ation and expansion of school lunch and 
milk programs, and for other purposes”. 
TITLE I appropriates $65,000,000 to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry into effect the provisions of this 
Title for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946. For each subsequent fiscal year, 
the sum may be increased but not to 
exceed $100,000,000 for any one fiscal 
year. The sums are to be apportioned 
according to the numbers of individuals 
residing in each State who have attained 
the age of 5 years but have not attained 
the age of 18 years. 

“From the sums allotted to it under 
this title, each State shall be entitled 
to receive an amount limited by funds 
furnished by States or county or local 
school systems for the same purpose” in 
prescribed ratios. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is “authorized and directed to 


enter into agreements with the respec. 
tive State educational agencies or agents 
having jurisdiction over elementary and 
secondary school (a) for making avail. 
able to local school authorities funds 
under this title for the purchase of foods 
or for the reimbursement of purchases 
so made in order to provide school 
lunches based on standards for nutri- 
tional adequacy, according to State plans 
as provided” .. . etc. 

TITLE II—Assistance in Securing Ap- 
propriate Administrative and Super- 
visory Services and Other Critical School 
Iunch Needs—states, “There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $15,000, 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946, and for each succeeding fiscal year. 
10 the United States Office of Education 
for the purpose of assisting State and 
local school authorities in establishing, 
maintaining, operating, and expanding 
school lunch and milk programs, and 
related nutrition education, in training 
such technical and supervisory person- 
nel, and in providing other critical 
needs necessary for the efficient opera- 
tion of school lunch programs.” 

TITLE II further provides that “the 
State educational agency or agent with 
jurisdiction over elementary and second- 
ary schools shall prepare a State plan for 
assisting schools to develop and operate 
eflective school lunch and milk programs 
and related nutrition education, which 
shall (1) provide for administrative and 
supervisory services on both the State 
and local levels necessary for the proper 
and efficient operation of the plan as 
well as for securing and training the 
necessary technical and supervisory per- 
sonnel; and provide (2) that in States 
maintaining separate schools for mino! 
ity and for majority races the plan shall 
give assurance of a just and equitable 
apportionment of the funds within the 
State; and provide (3) that funds made 
available under this plan shall be ap- 
portioned equitably to schools located in 
urban and rural areas; and provide (4 
that the nutritional standards fixed by 
the State agency are not inconsistent 
with the standards set by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Re: 
search Council for effective school lunch 
and milk programs and efficient opera: 
tion thereof; and provide (5) that school 
lunches shall be furnished at less than 
cost or without cost to persons unable 
to pay for them”. 

The American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has gone on record as supporting 
the proposed §.503 school lunch bill. 
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When Allergy Bars Wheat, Milk or Eggs... 











Remember Ry-Krisp * 


Ry-Krisp solves a big problem for those sensitive 
to wheat, milk or eggs because this crisp-baked 
whole grain bread is made solely of whole rye, 
salt and water. 
Other Dietary Uses for this 
Unique Bread 

In Low-Calorie Diets, Ry-Krisp is helpful. It 
furnishes most of the essential elements of whole 
grain rye yet each wafer has only about 23 calories. 
In Common Constipation, due to insufficient 
bulk, Ry-Krisp is a natural corrective, because it 
sup .ies bran and minerals; also, unavailable carbo- 
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Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. 
2C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send, no cost or obligation, material checked below: 


Name 


Street 





a 
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hydrates to further encourage normal elimination. 
As a Whole Grain Bread, Ry-Krisp is an every- 
meal favorite. Easy to serve . . . easy to eat. Eco- 
nomical, too. No loss from staleness because it 
comes packed in wax-wrapped trays. Ry-Krisp 
stays crisp! 

Probably the only 100% whole grain bread avail- 
able nationally. 

*We will furnish you, without charge, wheat, milk and 
egg-free allergy diets for distribution to your patients. 
Also low calorie diets—1200 calories for women, 1800 


. for men. 


C1008 Allergy Diet Booklet 
C75 Low-Calorie Diet Booklet 


Title or Position 


School or Organization 


Zone State 
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Information Please 
(Continued from page 207) 
the temperature of the steam must be from 98° to 
100°C. It is difficult to tell whether steam is 8U° or 
100°C. On the other hand, whether water is actually 
boiling or not, can be easily observed. In blanching 
leafy vegetables which tend to mat together, the heat 
penetrates to the center of the mass of leaves more 
quickly in the boiling water than it does in steam. 


Some of my frozen vegetables seem rather 
water-logged. What is the cause of this? 
Water-logging may be caused by leaving vegetables 
in the chilling water for too long a time. I suggest 
that you use plenty of cold running water or water 
containing ice, and remove the vegetables from it as 
soon as they are cool. Drain them for a few seconds 
and then package. The water-soaking may also be 
caused by long cooking, or by too long holding of 
the vegetable before serving. 


My frozen green beans are not good. They are 
tough and fibrous, although my other vege- 
tables are excellent. What is the trouble? I was 
as careful with them as I was with the others. 
Green beans are one of the most vulnerable of frozen 
vegetables. They should be frozen when they are at 
the slightly immature stage. Mature or over-mature 
beans often become tough and fibrous during stor- 
age. Beans, cut in three-quarter inch lengths, should 
be blanched two minutes in boiling water after the 
water returns to the rolling boil. 


Some of my frozen vegetables have quite a lot 
of ice in them, Is this of any value? 

Yes, this ice or frost is usually fairly concentrated in 
water-soluble constituents of the vegetable and should 
by all means become a part of the cooking water. 
The amount of frost in different vegetables depends 
not only on the length of the draining period, but 
also upon the type of vegetable. 


I have had difficulty in obtaining paper packag- 
ing materials for my frozen fruits and vege- 
tables. Can I use glass jars? 

Yes, you may use glass jars. In fact, there are several 
advantages in using them. For one thing, a perfectly 
tight seal may be obtained with the glass jars, pos- 
sibly a more complete one than is often obtained 
with some of the so-called moisture-proof papers. 
There is less chance also of the food absorbing any 
flavor or odor from the container when it is in a 
glass jar. On the other hand, the round glass jars 
require more space in the locker than do the square 
or rectangular packages, If not enough head space 
is left in filling the jar, breakage will result. The 
jar should be filled not more than nine-tenths full. 
Glass jars are also more difficult to handle when 
they are cold and there is chance for breakage. Food 
in glass jars must be at least partially thawed before 
it can be removed from the jar. Partially thaw- 
ing the food in the closed jar has no disadvantage 
in the case of frozen fruits or eggs and perhaps none 
in the case of vegetables if they are removed from 
the jar and cooked just as soon as the ice crystals 
clinging to the surface of the vegetable thaw. 
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Q@: Last week I took my blanched and packaged 


vegetables to the locker for freezing in the 
middle of the forenoon. I had gotten up early in 
the morning and hurried them through so as to 
follow directions, ‘“‘the shortest time possible be. 
tween the garden and the freezer.’ However, 
when I returned to the locker at four o’clock in 
the afternoon to get some frozen chicken out, 
much to my surprise I found that my packages 
of blanched vegetables were standing in the back 
room. The locker operator explained that so 
much food had been brought in that day to he 
frozen, that each lot had had to wait its turn, 
Will this standing for several hours at room 
temperature affect the quality of my frozen 
vegetables? 


: Yes, it undoubtedly will. While it is possible that 


¢ 


Q 


they may still be classed as good, they certainly will 
not be excellent. Frozen vegetables should and can 
be excellent, not just good. To avoid this difficulty 
it might be wisc .o ‘phone your locker man a few 
days in advance to find out just what time he would 
be able to freeze your vegetables and then try to 
prepare them and take them in at that time. 


Is there any danger of botulism from frozen 
vegetables? 


: There is little if any danger of botulism from frozen 


foods. A case has never been reported. Why? In the 
first place the botulinus bacteria are anacrobic, that 
is, they grow without the presence of air. Air is 
always present in frozen foods. Furthermore, it is 
not the botulinus bacteria themselves which are 
harmful but toxin which is formed by the botulinus 
bacteria. The formation of the toxin requires time 
and some warmth. Most bacteria thrive best at body 
temperature. If the vegetables are frozen within a 
couple of hours from the time they are harvested 
there will not be a chance for any botulinus bacteria, 
which may happen to be present, to grow sufficiently 
to produce their toxin. On every count the chances 
for the development of botulism from any frozen 
vegetables are slim. Summing up: The bacteria re- 
quire, (1) the absence of air, (2) the presence of 
warmth and (3) time to grow in order to develop 
the poisonous toxin. 


If I use the amount of water given in the direc: 
tions on the commercial boxes in cooking my 
home-frozen vegetables I have quite a lot of 
water left. I know the bulletin recommends 
that there be no more than two tablespeons of 
water left at the end of the cooking period. 
Can you help me with this problem? 


: The amount of water given in the directions on the 


commercial boxes is the smallest amount that is safe 
to be given because under some conditions this 
amount is required to keep the vegetables from burn- 
ing. The amount of water that is evaporated during 
cooking depends upon several conditions: the diam- 
eter of the pan; the rate of boiling, which in turn 
depends upon the degree of heat applied and the 
humidity of the atmosphere, particularly if the cover 
is left off; the length of time of boiling; the tem- 
perature of the vegetable when it is put on to cook. 
With these conditions in mind, I suggest that you 
(Concluded on page 234) 
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2 to 3 glasses of milk— 
1 quart for children in 
any form desired, such as 
a creamed soup, cottage 
cheese or'as a beverag 





Pe! 


2 to 4 ounces lean meat, fish or 
poultry—-all visible fat trimmed 
off after cooking, 


Legg. 














1 serving of fruit with each meal- 
one of them citrus. 


There’s a sound scientific basis for saying: “As a man 
eats—so does he feel.” Good nutrition, good health and 
full enjoyment of life go together. 

The new Sealtest Food Adviser for Spring contains a 
wealth of information on planning meals that provide 
the food elements absolutely essential to radiant health 
and to vigor of mind and body—the things that help 
add “Life to Years.” 

For instance, on Page 17 of this Food Adviser, you'll 
find an article on “Your Daily Fare.” It tells how much 
fat, sugar, starch and protein your family needs in a 
full day’s diet. 

- The center spread—illustrated above—translates this 
valuable information into the actual foods you need 
every day for three balanced meals . . . a sound guide 
that’s easy to follow. 
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~ or cereal or in flour 














4 wt slices of bread or 
‘iis equivalent in rolls 


made inte cake, eto. 






2 to 3 Jevel tablespoons (me- 
dium pats) of butter or forti- 
fied margarine--for table use, i 
on vegetables and in recipes. 





A small quantity of | 
table sugar and a 
little jelly, maple 
syrup, honey or sium 
ilar source of suger 
with each meal, 


6 to B glasses of 
water — the larger 
part of it between 
meals. For chil. 
dren, as often as 
possible, 


This attractive Spring Issue of the Sealtest Food 
Adviser also contains many recipes for nutritious dishes 
that combine both eye-appeal and appetite-appeal— 
including an interesting article on recipe-training for 
children. 

* & e 

Every Teacher and Housewife will want a 
FREE copy of this new Sealtest Food Adviser. 
Just clip coupon No. 59 in coupon book and 
mail to P.H.E. or Mary Preston, Sealtest Lab- 


oratory Kitchen, 230 Park Avenue, New York 
City 17, N. Y. 





Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are Divisions of 


National Dairy Products Corporation 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRIM 
THURSDAY EVENINGS. NBC NETHORA 
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(Continued from page 232) 
determine the amount of water that is required in 


your own particular setup. Some vegetables may 
contain enough frost so that no added water is 
necessary in cooking them. 


@: My frozen strawberries leaked last year, not 
only into my own locker, but also into the locker 
just below mine. I think your recommenda- 
tions are wrong. There is too much sugar rec- 
ommended. 

A: I believe your difficulty is in your packaging material. 
Both sugar and sugar syrup are very heavy and there- 
fore should be put in sturdy containers. Further- 
more, the sugar syrup may remain unfrozen even 
at the low freezing and storage temperatures you 
use. For these reasons, the juice may break through 
a cellophane bag and weak outer package. You will 
notice that your directions give a range of concen- 
tration of sugar syrups that may be used for each 
fruit. I suggest that you try the different concentra- 
tions and see which one you prefer. 


@: How can I keep my frozen peaches and apples 
from becoming discolored? ; 

A: Some varieties discolor more than others. Slice your 
fruits directly into the container and add the freshly 
made and cooled syrup immediately. Be sure to cover 
the fruit completely and leave some head space for 
expansion, 

@: Can we use a lower percentage sugar syrup for 
peaches? The recommendation is 50 to 60 per 
cent and that seems high when we have so little 
sugar. 

A: Why don’t you try a 40 per cent syrup for your 
peaches? Many people prefer this concentration be- 
cause they think it gives not only a less sweet product 
but also a more natural peach flavor. Be sure that 
the peaches are immersed completely in the syrup 
so that they will not darken on the top and the edges. 
With some of the sweeter varieties of peaches, you 
might like even a 35 per cent syrup. 

@: Can I use dry sugar instead of syrup in freezing 
fruits? 

A: Yes, some fruits may be frozen whole successfully with 
dry sugar, These include blueberries, boysenberries, 
currants, tart cherries, loganberries, plums and straw- 
berries. Often, however, the same fruits which have 
been covered with syrup are plumper because the 
dry sugar draws out some of the juices. 


@: In our particular locality there seems to be the 
opinion that meat containing salt cannot be 
frozen successfully. Do you have any definite 
information on this? 

A: Workers have found that the addition of salt to pork 
sausage makes the fat in the sausage become rancid 
more quickly. Therefore, it is better to wait and 
add salt to the sausage just before cooking it. The 
same workers found that seasonings, such as pepper, 
sage, mace and ginger have the opposite effect, that 
is, they retard rancidity. 


Q@: My husband is a diabetic. Is it all right to 
freeze fruits without adding sugar to them? 


A: Cranberries and blueberries may be frozen whole 
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successtully without the addition of sugar. Some 
other fruits such as raspberries may be frozen whole 
without added sugar somewhat less successfully. The 
purpose of adding sugar or sugar syrup to fruits for 
freezing is to protect them from loss of flavor, aroma, 
color and vitamin content during freezing, storage 
and thawing. If it is necessary to freeze fruits with- 
out added sugar or sugar syrup, they should be frozen 
whole because the cut surfaces allow for more ex- 
posure to air and therefore to oxidation. Most, if not 
all, of the undesirable changes are caused by oxida- 
tion. 

Commercially frozen vegetables, fruits, meats, poultry 
and fish were on the market a number of years before 
any of them were frozen in home freezer cabinets or in 
community lockers. A great many research studies had 
been made, particularly on vegetables, to determine the 
best varieties and maturities for freezing, the best way 
to prepare, blanch, chill, drain, package, freeze and store 
the vegetables, and the best method for cooking them. 
This research, done to obtain an excellent commercial 
product in palatability and nutritive value, applies also 
to home-frozen foods. It is chiefly because of the research 
in or for industry that home and community freezing 
has been able to make such rapid strides—the ground 
work was laid. 

The home kitchen, however, has a different setup than 
does the freezing plant. Therefore, at the present state 
of progress, research is being carried out to try to take 
still more of the guess work out of freezing procedures, 
that is, to “refine’’ them for the home kitchen. Among 
the questions research is trying to answer now are the 
following: Should the setup be such that the blanching 
water does not stop boiling when vegetables are added? 
Can more than one pound of vegetables be blanched 
successfully at one time? What vegetables are better, when 
actually eaten, if they have been steam-blanched? Which 
are better if they have been boiling water-blanched? 
Does nine gallons of blanching water to one pound of 
vegetables result in a better product when eaten, than 
does one gallon? Should all frozen vegetables be put on 
to cook while they are still solidly frozen, or are some 
better if entirely or partially thawed? What are the 
best precautions to take to prevent frozen vegetables 
from becoming water-logged or from having tough skins? 
By “better” in the questions is meant greater retention 
of palatability and nutritive value. 

Research now under way will answer some of these 
questions, Other research is concerned with the use of 
anti-oxidants to keep fruit from darkening, and the load 
that can be safely added to the home cabinet at one 
time without unduly lowering the temperature of the 
frozen food already stored. 

Certainly enough is known about freezing procedures 
so that we all can, if we follow directions carefully in 
our own setups, obtain at least good products. We should 
not, as home economists, be satisfied with anything less 
than excellent products. They are possible with our 
present knowledge! 


An eighteen-page booklet, “75 Answers To Questions Most Commonly 
Asked About Home Freezing,” has been prepared for the use of home econo 
mists by the Home Economics Department for the Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. Copies are free and may be 
obtained from the director of home economics, Verna L. Miller. 
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This is the seventh in a series of advertisements on food preparation 


UALITY ingredients are essential to fine 
Q cookery. No hocus-pocus from the 
cooking bag of tricks—neither seasoning, 
garnishes, nor color—will cover up a lack 
of basic goodness. The raw material must 
be uniform and choice for the finished prod- 
uct to excel. 


@ @ Take homemade cream of tomato 
soup, for instance. You shop for all the 
ingredients you need: tomatoes, milk, sea- 
sonings and spice. Then you prepare every- 
thing according to your favorite recipe. 
Now the tomatoes may be smooth and 
plump, and ripened to a crimson blush. 
The onions are shining and solid and sweet. 
The milk is dairy fresh and thick with 


Let Your Students Try This Experiment 
in Quality Consistency 


butter fat. The spices are pungent, and of 
the very best. And so your soup is rich, 
with that fine, warm-hearted flavor every- 
body loves. 

@ @ But then you try the recipe again. 
This time your shopping may be less suc- 
cessful. For the tomatoes were not evenly 
ripened. The spices may have stood so long 
they’ve lost their pungent savor. Perhaps 
some of the onions are soft and spongy. Or 
the milk might be slightly sour. Even so, 
you prepare the dish again with all the care 
you used before. But this time the flavor 
is inferior. And no amount of cooking skill 
or artful seasoning will save it. You cannot 
make a quality product unless uniformly 
fine ingredients are used. 











@ @ Empty two cans of Heinz Condensed 
Cream of Tomato Soup into separate sauce- 
pans. Mix the contents of each can with 
an equal quantity of fresh milk poured 
from the same bottle. Heat and simmer a 
few minutes. Have each student serve her- 
self a tiny cup of both. Taste the soups 

. first one, and then the other. You 
will find them identical. The colors are 











Test for Your Cooking Class Shows Variable 


twin rosy hues. The textures are uniquely 
smooth. And the taste of one exactly dupli- 
cates the hearty, pungent flavor of the 
other. That’s because the quality of Heinz 
ingredients, as well as cooking methods, 
are consistently controlled. Only the uni- 
formly best goes into Heinz soup kettles: 
“Aristocrat” tomatoes, country-rich cream, 
rare spice. 

















Ingredients Affect Goodness 








class to sample all the soups. Note that 





@ @ Using a standard market list, have 
your students shop in different locali- 
ties for the ingredients needed to make 
cream of tomato soup. Let each girl 
prepare her own small batch accord- 
ing to a standard recipe. Then ask the 


no two pots are quite alike. Uniform 
quality is only possible where the 
grade of ingredients, and cooking 
methods, are controlled as strictly as 
at H. J. Heinz. 
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FOR 76 YEARS THE 57 VARIETIES HAVE FURTHERED 
THE ART OF GOOD EATING IN AMERICA 


CLASSROOM AIDS HELP TEACH THE IMPORTANCE 
OF QUALITY INGREDIENTS IN COOKERY 
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Orange Marmalade Chiffon Pie is a 
grand dessert for times of shortages! It 
gets all its sweetness from the marmalade 
...doesn’t take a grain of sugar. Schedule 
it for classroom demonstration soon. 
And a grand all-around standby for 
times of shortages is pure, unflavored 
Knox Gelatine. Knox helps to stretch 
precious bits of leftover meats and 









ORANGE MARMALAD 


i 
(Filling for & g-inch P 


Gelatine 


old water 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 


e; uses 
1 cup orange “ 
% teaspoo 


44, cup light cream 


Please send special Home Economics classroom material and 
new Knox leaflet of reci 


other rationed foods—makes points 
go further. 


Do you know about using jams and 
jellies with Knox to make delicious 
favored-gelatine desserts? Let us send 
you our brand-new leaflet of recipes for 
these desserts together with our special 
Home Economics classroom material. 
Clip che coupon and send today. 





€ CHIFFON PIE 


Y% package) 
armalade 





oonful s& alt 
2 ge W whites, stiffly peaten 
e 
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is mixture 
stale lady 


nd serve. 
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2 Johnstown, New York 
ipes for using Knox with jams and jellies, 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 192) 


where the delegates can become well 
acquainted with each other and discuss 
freely and frankly the long-range educa. 
tional problems of international concern 
as well as those of special and immediate 
postwar restoration. This private con- 
ference will no doubt encourage and 
promote the plans for a government- 
sponsored United Nations Office for 


Educational and Cultural Reconstruc- 
tion. 


War Marriage and its Problems 


The annual Institute on Marriage 
and Home Adjustment was held at the 
Pennsylvania State College October 23, 
24 and 25 of 1944. The theme of the 
meeting was: War Marriage and Its 
Problems. The proceedings have now 
been compiled and edited by Dr. Clif- 
ford Adams, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, and James Kerr, 
Central Extension Editor, the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 
These proceedings are now available 
from Mr. Kerr at $1.00 per copy. 

The following list of some of the 
topics and speakers indicates the scope 
of the Proceedings Report: 

THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM OF THE SOLDIER 

Bruce V. Moore, Penna. State College 
PREMARITAL SEX ADJUSTMENT OF 
ENGAGED COUPLES 

Anna O. Stephens 

Penna. State College 
THE SEXUAL PsyYCHONEUROSES 

O. Spurgeon English 

Temple University Medical School 
THE SoLpieR ReETuRNS To His FAMILY 

George E. Simpson 

Penna. State College 








grams. 
make suggestions to their district or 


State Associations or to the chairmen of 
committees. 


WuaT PARENTS CAN Do 
Garry C. Myers 
“Children’s Activities”, Chicago 
THE Court Looks AT THE DELINQUENT 
Judge Ivan Walker, Centre County 


AHEA Meeting Scheduled 
for June 1945 


cancellation of the 1945 
convention of the American 
Home Economics Association, plans are 
being made for a meeting of the execu- 
tive board and chairmen of national 
committees. At this meeting, scheduled 
for June 15-18, plans will be made for 
the 1945-46 AHEA program of work. 
State presidents, division and depart- 
ment heads and committee chairmen 
have been asked to study the 1944-45 
programs of work in preparation for ad- 
vising the continuation of certain pro- 
grams and the inauguration of new pro- 
Members of the Association may 


Following 
annual 
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Modern INSTRUCTION Demands 


A-B STOVES @ 
* HOTPOINT @ 
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HE TREND is rapidly toward clectric cooking! In the 

pre-war period of 1933 to 1941, the number of 

women who bought electric ranges increased by 
more than nine hundred percent! 

Surveys by Household Magazine and the Office of 
Civilian Requirements show that almost three times as 
many women plan to own electric ranges as now own 
them. 

Millions 
will mean 


of new owners of modern electric ranges 
a great increase in the need for cooking 
instruction 
models in your laboratory kitchen should be replaced 


on the modern electric range. Obsolete 


Modern 





EQUIPMENT! 
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by modern electric ranges as soon as new equipment 
becomes available. 

Advantages of the modern electric range are SPEED, 
as fast as fire but without the flame...Low cosT o1 
OPERATION ... CLEANLINESS... and the CONVENIENCE of 
its many automatic features. 

The modern electric range provides the same accu- 
racy of control in the measurement of heat as is desir- 
able in the measurement of cooking ingredients. It is a 
precision instrument of inherent exactness. 

Plan your postwar laboratory kitchen NOW to meet 
the rapidly growing demand for modern electric cook- 
ing instruction. Plan to get a new electric range. 


00 and You Le Want thin NEW EGecLeéc Cooking Cc owese f 





ranks of America’s home-makers-NEMA 


Right now—with the growing wave of interest in electric cooking sweeping through the 


brings you a completel) integrated course on 


the electric range, consisting of—a 68-Pace TextBook with 10 big chapters profusely 
illustrated—ILLUSTRATED SumMMARIES of each chapter, easily mimeographed for pupil's 
use—2 Bic Watt Cuarts in color. SEND FOR youR copy topay! J his new and authoritative 


course—prepared by eminent home economists—is yours FREE for the asking. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION, Dept. P-45 
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155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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do you have your copies of these 
timely, valuable teaching aids? 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


“BEAUTIFY THE HOME WITH COLOR” 


contains 15 detailed, decorator approved 
color schemes ¢ 10 recipes for mixing standard dyes 






to obtain decorator colors ¢ 6 projects for redecorating 
the high school girl’s room ¢ 9 window treatment projects 
e laboratory guide to dyeing color over color -- and dozens and 
dozens of suggestions for using available fabric, finding it in the good 
parts of worn sheets, in discarded bedspreads, in old evening dresses, etc. 


“CONSERVING CLOTHES WITH COLOR” contains 8 projects for 
remodeling and dyeing high school girls’ clothes in the 
interests of clothes conservation. 
e 12 recipes for mixing standard dyes to obtain high fashion colors 
e tells how to dye a pastel print, how to dye a dark 
background print—with color examples 

e how to utilize two fabrics in one dress for a tone-on-tone effect 

e laboratory guide to dyeing color over color 


e classroom quiz on home dyeing and 


synthetic materials 


Prepared for teachers of homemaking 
and clothing classes by 


RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Makers of + 


r A4 
{ RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

: 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ilinois 
1 Please send me, Free, the books I have checked. 
! (“Beautify the Home with Color.” 
; 0 “Conserving Clothes with Color.” 
i] 
I 
i 
f 
i 
i 
I 
t 





ALL PURPOSE RIT—the dye that is guaranteed 
to work on all fabrics, including synthetics 
and mixtures. 


INSTANT RIT—the famous old reliable dye for 


pure silks, cottons, wools, linens, 


What About Meats? 
(Continued from page 206) 


cottage cheese has almost as much pro- 


tein as an average serving of meat. Pea- 
nut butter, dried peas and beans, eggs 


| and unrefined breads and cereals also 











contribute generous amounts. In addi. 
tion, all except the first named have 
good quantities of iron, while the milk 
and the cottage cheese more than equal 
meat in riboflavin. The frequent use of 
green, leafy vegetables would further 
insure the iron and riboflavin supply. 

The meat situation does pose many 
problems for the American homemaker, 
but careful food selection and correct 
meat cookery will be her means of see- 
ing it through successfully. 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Projects 

I, Visit a meat packing plant. 

2. Visit a large meat market to ob- 
serve the storage of meat, the wholesale 
cuts and butchering of retail cuts. 

3. Study the feeding of one kind of 
farm animal, relating the health and 
nutrition of the animal to the feeding 
regime. 

4. Develop a class exhibit of picture 
food models showing foods or groups 
of foods comparable to meat in protein; 
in iron; in riboflavin. 

5. Study the uses made of the parts of 
food animals not used for human con 
sumption—the by-products. 

6. Read about the diets and the nutti- 
tional status of those countries produc- 
ing and consuming little meat. 

7. Study the great meat producing 
countries of the world. 

8. Gather information on all the dif- 
ferent animals used for food through- 
out the world. 

9. Study the federal, state and local 
meat inspection laws. 


Bibliography 

Experimental Cookery, 3rd Edition: 
Lowe—John Wiley & Sons, Inc.—1943 

Foods of Animal Origin; Sherman— 
Handbook of Nutrition: XIII. A.M.A. 
JouRNAL, Vol. 122—1943 

Foundations of Nutrition, 4th Edition 

Rose—Macmillan—1944 





New Meat Film 


A new educational film, “The Way 
To A Man’s Heart,” dealing with foods 
and nutrition and modern meat cookery 
methods, is now being offered for school 
use by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. This 16 mm. sound film 
has a running time of 30 minutes. It 
may be secured from the Castle Dis- 
tributors, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. No charge other than 
return postage. 
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WHETHER IT'S USED, =a 





he fact that a building is made of brick doesn’t determine 
its value... brick may be used in a mansion or a cottage. The same with Bemberg* 
rayon. You'll find Bemberg labels in high-style creations featured at high prices 
by exclusive shops...and you'll find them in modestly priced garments sold by 
thousands of ready-to-wear stores to millions of women. Garments of Bemberg 
rayon, if they carry the Bemberg Certified tag, bring to the consumer full value 
in serviceability and satisfaction, regardless of the price levels at which they 


are sold. Bemberg rayon is the aristocrat of yarns...wherever it is found. 





AMERICAN CORPORATION 





261 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Required High School 
Nutrition for Both 
Boys and Girls 


By Ruth Cooley Cowles 
ies, Cri yite 1. 





Director of Home E 


HEN in 1942 the U. S. Department 

of Education requested nutrition in- 
struction for all high schools, the Home 
Economics Department of Cranston was 
prepared. Most of the home economics 
teachers of the city had taken the Red 
Cross Nutrition course and qualified for 
instructors. Two of them had given 


courses throughout the city, and the di- 
rector of the Department had trained 
one hundred and eighty volunteers for 
Canteen Service. 

From the start the Red Cross Certifi- 
cated Nutrition course at Cranston has 
been compulsory for both boys and girls, 
and every effort has been made to sched- 
ule mixed classes. It has been given 
one period a week for twenty weeks so 
that the twenty-hour requirement of the 
Red Cross has been met. Certain re- 
quirements beyond that of some adult 
courses have also been essential for cer- 
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Bae : 7 Planning a laboratory is not merely a matter 


of selecting equipment, but a task that de- 
mands a high and specialized type of creative 
understanding, skill, and long practical experi- 
ence. Only complete integration of every 
part, invisible as well as visible, can achieve 
maximum utility. 


SHELDON planned homemaking laboratories 
are a matter of public record. What we have 
done for others is a dependable index of what 
we can do for you. We'll be happy to work 
with you. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 











tification. The pupils must present a 
well-organized notebook; they must have 
passed all tests with a 75% average and 
they must be in attendance at least 
eighteen of the twenty hours. 

The course allows for twelve to fifteen 
units with time’ between for movies, 
review lessons, individual projects and 
testing. In general the subjects include: 
What Nutrition Can Do for You; Our 
Need for Food; The Energy Require. 
ment: Counting Your Calories; Food 
for Energy; Food for Body Building; 
The Protective Foods; Planning Your 
Family’s Health; Obtaining the Basic 
Seven through Menu Planning: Obtain- 
ing the Basic Seven Eating Out; Buying 
Food; Cooking Food; Avoiding Waste 
of Food; Vitality through Planned Nu- 
trition. The book, “Vitality Through 
Planned Nutrition”, written by Davis 
and published by Macmillan is used as 
a text. Government nutrition pamphlets 
are used as additional student references 
as well as much valuable material from 
the OPA and the OCD. 

All except the introductory lesson and 
the summary lesson stimulate an_in- 
dividual project. The pupils calculate 
their own energy requirements, count 
the calories eaten on a typical day, and 
estimate and check their protein and 
calcium intake. They also select meals 
from menu cards collected from local 
restaurants. To simulate a practical sit- 
uation they imagine tHat they breakfast 
at a well-known public restaurant, lunch 
in the company’s cafeteria and dine 
at a hotel or fashionable tea room. As 
the menus are varied and include dif- 
ferent methods of service the experience 
covers more than good selection of food. 

A course of this type would not have 
been half so successful without the co- 
operation of the local Red Cross Chap- 
ter, the school administration, the par- 
ents and the teachers. Often upon the 
teacher—her ability, attitude and beliet 
in nutrition—depends the pupils’ ac- 
ceptance of nutrition principles. 

This nutrition course at Cranston is 
only a beginning. We know that the 
place to lay the foundations for better 
food habits is with the younger children; 
these high school pupils will become the 
parents of tomorrow, and so this is a 
good first step. 





Blood Builders 

As more and more persons donate 
blood to the Red Cross Blood Banks, 
greater publicity is being given to the 
need for iron-replacement diets. To the 
layman this means more liver, oysters, 
eggs, molasses and whole wheat products, 
and dried lentils, lima beans and peas in 
his daily meals. 

One high school nutrition class se 
lected as a community project the pub- 
licizing of iron-rich diets. 
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Not the kind presented by blushing students .. . 


but the kind that bears fruit in teaching. 


Pictured is a buttonhole chart 30 x 38% inches 
designed to aid you in classroom instruction. The 
directions are comprehensive and clear. In addi- 


tion to the chart you may have small duplicate 





leaflets for your students’ sewing notebooks. 



















This chart ond leaflets are 
presented by the makers of 
+ Wesco fabrics . . . Serg-G: 

(| ed a combination of spun 

4 rayon ond aralac and Chek. 
i aJile a blend of teca and 
[ 7% spun rayon. These fabrics 








are closely woven for easy 
‘ 
| Fy sewing . . . they're budget 
\ \ priced . . . they’re in colors 


for youthful styles. 
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Teehniecal Institute 
(Continued from page 203) 


nizing the value of technically trained 
employees, have requested managers and 
cooks for their cafeterias. The chances 
are good that these comparatively new 
food service projects will continue after 
the emergency ceases to exist. This list 
of placement opportunities would be 
incomplete, indeed, without mentioning 
the number of graduates in the services 
of the United States. They report that 
the cooks and bakers training received 
is practically a continuation of the In- 
stitute practice work only on a mag- 
nified scale. 

A second major area of training of- 
fered at the Morrisville Technical Insti- 
tute is Practical Nurse Training. This 
was begun in 1943 to help relieve the 
serious nurse shortage. Practical nurses 
do many minor routine duties in the 
hospitals and thus release the profes- 
sional nurses for the care of acutely ill 
persons. 

The applicant for this course must 
be eighteen years of age, an American 
citizen, and must have completed her 
elementary education. High school grad- 
uates are preferred but at present are 
not demanded. Instruction at the In- 
stitute requires thirteen weeks and in- 
cludes, in addition to elementary nursing 


techniques, such related subjects as nurs- 
ing ethics, family meal planning and 
preparation, grooming, personal and 
family relationships and home manage- 
ment. At the completion of this pre- 
liminary training, the student goes to 
an approved hospital for six months of 
supervised experience in the care of 
mildly ill, convalescent and chronic pa- 
tients as well as care of the mother and 
new baby after the fifth day from de- 
livery. Practical nurses must not be 
confused with professional nurses who 
care for the seriously ill people. Satis- 
factory completion of the nine months 
of training results in the granting of a 
certificate by the Institute. The trainee 
is then ready to take the State Board 
of Nurses examination. A state license 
is granted to candidates who are suc- 
cessful in the examination and such 
nurses are ready for employment in hos- 
pitals or by private families. 

No small part of the development of 
the students in all of these courses may 
be attributed to activities carried on out- 
side of the classroom. Probably . the 
most far-reaching factor is the group 
living experience. All girls live in a 
dormitory. Many adjustments are neces- 
sary during the first few weeks, yet the 
“dorm” is probably the high light of the 
“Morrisville Spirit”. All students eat in 
the Institute dining room which again 








Ze BREAKAST INA Boy 
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provides many new experiences and ad. 
justments, not forgetting the develop. 
ment of good food habits. Furthermor, 
the campus organizations offer broader 
avenues for personality development. 
Many a shy girl has developed self. 
confidence and poise by taking part in 
dramatics or working with the staff of 
the “Spirit”, the Institute newspaper. 
Yes, the Morrisville Technical Institute 
makes an imprint on the “whole” girl 
rather than just the career “bump” of 
her physiognomy. 





United Nations Study Kit 


The Office of Education is cooperat. 
ing with the United Nations Informa 
tion Office in the preparation of a 
United Nations Study Kit suitable for 
school and college use. This kit consists 
of 23 graphic colored poster-charts, 30 
pamphlets and a discussion guide, de- 
signed to help the student understand 
“the other United Nations, their people, 
their histories, their work, what they 
have done in war and how they are ¢o- 
operating for peace.” The kit is avail- 
able from the United Nations Informa. 
tion Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, New York. The price is $3.50. 
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Milk, Sugar and Fruit— 


Stellar attraction in this “breakfast 
bowl” is Kellogg’s Rice Krispies; each 
one-ounce serving supplies 108 calo- 
ries. Restored to whole-rice nutritional 
values in thiamin, niacin and iron. 







ories, proteins, vitamins and minerals 
to this delicious cereal for a breakfast- 
in-a-bowl that’s hard to beat for good 
eating and good nutrition. 









The Chart shown below indicates the nutri- 
tive values provided by this “breakfast bowl.” 





































































FOOD VALUES THIS CEREAL BOWL GIVES 
Calories} Protein | CalciumPhosphorus| Iron | Vit. A | Thiamin | Niacin | Vit.C 
grams mg. mg. mg. LU. mg. mg. | mg. 
< KELLOGG'S 
’ RICE KRISPIES 108 1.9 7.1 32.3 0.5 0.11 2.0 
. 1 ounce—1 cup 
: wees GK 78 4 134 105 .22 160 .045 Re 1 
a oF al 4 ounces—' cup 
4 7 SUGAR—1 teaspoon 17 
‘ ; 3 #9) STRAWBERRIES 
; . 2 
fee! s L£ ee 6 medium 20 4| 14 13.5 A 25 | 015 | .12] 3 
, y PP pes 
> . ¢ ee TOTALS 223 6.3 | 155.1 150.8 | 1.12 | 185 170 | 2.24 | 33 
a atu — | 









KELLOGG'S RICE KRISPIES, CORN FLAKES, PEP, ALL-BRAN. KELLOGG'S RAISIN 40°: BRAN FLAKES AND 40°. BRAN FLAKES. KELLOGG'S SHREDDED WHEAT AND KRUMBLES 
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Do your students know that Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat is not only a delicious extender in making 
the most of precious meats... but also that the 
protein in this hearty, nourishing whole wheat 
cereal supplements the protein in meats? 

To help you teach your students to prepare more 
protein-rich dishes, two Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
meat-stretching recipes are given. 

Tender, crunchy Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a 
wonderful extender in making the most of scarce 
meats as well as adding delicious flavor, extra 


goodness to dishes. 


NABISCO BAKED PATTIES 


~ 





1 pound frankfurters legg 

V4 cup minced onion Y% cup milk 

V2 teaspoon salt 4 Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
V4 teaspoon pepper biscuits, finely rolled 


Skin frankfurters and grind. Mix together ground meat 
and all other ingredients. Shape into patties and place 
in shallow greased baking dish. Bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) for 30 minutes. Serve with tomato sauce 
and garnish with slices of onion. Makes 8 patties. 
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NABISCO MEAT BALLS 


V4 teaspoon paprika 
V4 teaspoon pepper 


1 pound ground beef 

3 Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
biscuits, rolled fine 1% teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons chopped parsley 1 egg, beaten 

3 tablespoons grated onion 3% cup milk 

1 small garlic bud, grated flour 

Ys teaspoon mustard V2 cup top milk 


Combine all ingredients except flour and top milk and 
mix well. Shape into balls, roll in flour and brown in 
hot fat. Pour the top milk over the meat balls, cover, 
and simmer on top of range or bake in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 30 minutes. Serve in ring of rice. Serves 6. 
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BAKED BY NABISCO 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 














free! 


174 WAYS TO SERVE 
HOME CANNED FOODS 





100 Gummed Canning Labels! 
Send for this fascinating 1945 
Kerr Homemaker .. . 24 pages 

. beautifully illustrated ... 
canning instructions, time 
tables, new recipes . . . can- 


ning budget. 


Write Kerr Mason Jar Co, 
Dept. 270, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Home Canning is simple, easy, 













successful . . . when you use 


Kerr Mason Jars, Caps and Lids. 


Kerr Mason Caps fit ALL Maso: 


jars — are 
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McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern Making, 


Draping, Sketching, Fashion IlIlustra- 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 
SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 


McDOWELL SCHOOL 
71-79 W. 45th St. New York 19, N. Y 
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The Making of Muffins 
(Continued from page 204) 


wheat flour for 1 cup of white flour 
but remember that either of these 
absorbs more moisture than white 
flour. Then, too, especially with gra- 
ham flour, even though sifted for 
lightness, the coarse particles in the 
sifter must be returned to the balance 
of the flour in the mixing bowl. 

Soya Murrins: Substitute 14 cup soya 
flour for the same amount of white 
flour. 

CoRNMEAL MurrFins: Substitute 1 cup 
cornmeal for 1 cup flour and make 
the muffins slightly moister than 


where all flour is used as cornmeal ‘ 


absorbs a greater percentage of liquid. 
Bacon oR HAM MurrFins: Stir 1/3 cup 
diced cooked bacon or ham into muf- 
fin batter just before placing in pans. 
CHEESE Murrins: Add to sifted dry in- 
gredients 14 cup grated cheese and, 
if desired, a dash of paprika or cay- 
enne. Excellent for service with salads. 
Fruitep Murrins: Add to sifted dry in- 
gredients 14 cup halved seeded raisins, 
sliced dates or figs, or stir into muffin 
batter just before placing in pans. 
Nut MurFins: Stir 14 cup coarsely 
choped nuts into muffin batter just 
before placing in pans. 
And just two extra special recipes: 


Honey Bran Muffins 
114 cups sifted flour 
114 teaspoons baking powder 
lf teapsoon baking soda 
2/3 teaspoon salt 
1 egg 
4 tablespoons honey 
84 cup sour milk or buttermilk 
3 tablespoons melted shortening 
1 cup bran flakes 


Sift together the flour, baking powder, 
soda and salt. Beat the egg and combine 
with the honey, milk and shortening, 
then use to moisten the dry ingredients. 
Beat only enough to blend. Stir in the 
bran flakes, turn into greased muffin 
pans and bake in a hot oven, 400°F., 
20 to 25 minutes. 


Molasses Oatmeal Muffins 
114 cups sifted flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
2/3 teaspoon salt 
cup oatmeal 
beaten egg 
2/3 cup molasses 
2/3 cup milk 
3 tablespoons melted shortening 
cup coarsely chopped nuts 


nm 


os) 


ios) 


1 


nn” 


Sift together the flour, baking powder 
and salt. Add the oatmeal (rolled oats) 
and moisten with the combined egg, 
molasses, milk and shortening. Stir in 
the nuts and turn into greased muffin 
pans. Bake in hot oven, 400°F., 25 min. 


School Lunch 
(Continued from page 198) 


have dehydrated foods to use in the 
lunch program. The process of dehydra- 
tion when carried on with large quan- 
tities of food and only family size equip- 
ment has not been very satisfactory. In 
schools where only fifty lunches or less 
are being served each day and storage 
facilities are very limited this method 
of preservation may seem to be desir- 
able. 

The increased number of cold storage 
locker plants that have been installed in 
communities have made it practical for 
schools to store some food in this way. 
It is very possible that when materials 
are again available for construction 
work, many schools will have their own 
individual freezing units. In fact, be- 
cause of the shortage of commercial 
cold storage units some schools have 
already purchased large walk-in refrig- 
erators and are buying meat by the 
carcass and storing it to use as needed. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables may also be 
kept over a period of weeks this way. 

These methods of securing and con- 
serving the school lunch food supply 
have been used in many communities 
with considerable success and may sug: 
gest ways you can meet the problem in 
your community. The keynote to a suc- 
cessful school lunch program for 1945- 
46 lies in careful, forward looking plan- 
ning on the part of the school lunch 
personnel and the school administrator. 
And now is the time to plan. 





Employed Women 
(Continued from page 200) 


now. The emergency and tension of war 
increase her problems. But what of the 
post-war? The Women’s Bureau pro- 
phesies that there are likely to be 
15,000,000 women in the labor force 
after the war. It is too easy to say “go 
back to the kitchen”. The majority did 
not come from there—13,000,000 were 
already in the labor market a year be- 
fore Pearl Harbor and many of the new 
workers may not have kitchens to which 
to return. The woman whose husband 
is killed or wounded may have to earn. 
If G. I. Joe returns to take more train- 
ing, his wife may have to help meet 
expenses. Some women must make their 
own homes. There are not enough men 
to go around even now. 

To the woman who must work we 
owe every assistance. It is a challenge 
to the home economist to understand 
her needs, to develop practical sugges: 
tions, to take them to her, and to so sell 
herself that the worker will accept the 
help offered. The “Missouri’s” of this 
working world have to “work out their 
own salvation” but sincere, honest lead- 
ership can help. 
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Here is a descriptive label 
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A classroom aid to help you teach your students to be 
better buyers of canned foods 


A pioneer in the field of descriptive labeling, 
Libby offers to the consumer information-at-a- 
glance with each can or jar. 

Take for example the Libby Peach label, 
illustrated. Variety is the first thing you want 
to know. Is it a Cling or a Freestone Peach? Is 
the style of the fruit whole, halves, or slices? 
The variety and style of the product are essen- 
tial information, and a Libby label always tells 
you—both on the front and in the panel on 
the back. 

The number of pieces in a container varies 
considerably according to the size of the pieces, 
and often it’s important to know how many you 
are getting. If it’s a product that cannot be 
easily counted, the cup measure is given. Is the 


syrup heavy, light or medium—what season- 
ings, if any, are used? Look at the panel on the 
back for the answers. 

Libby’s descriptive panels also include the 
container size, the number of servings, and— 
wherever space permits—further information 
about the product, and serving suggestions. For 
the weight of the contents look at the side panel. 

Whether you buy Libby’s Foods in cans or 
glass jars you'll be getting the same high qual- 
ity foods. Read the labels carefully to get the 
product best suited to your specific needs. These 
well-organized labels are just one of many 
examples of Libby’s efforts to offer the best in 
information as well as products. Another reason 
why it’s wise to look to Libby’s for perfection. 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 9, Illinois 








FOR LIBBY’S FREE TEACHING HELPS SEE COUPON ON SERVICE PAGE 
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OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


School of Home Economics 
Summer Session 


Six weeks—June 18-July 27 
Five weeks—July 28-August 31 


Nursery School Procedures, Nursery 
School Experience, comprehensive training 
for nursery school workers. broad 
range of graduate and undergraduate 
work in the fields of CLOTHING, TEX- 
TILES AND RELATED ARTS, 
FOODS AND NUTRITION, HOUSE- 
HOLD ADMINISTRATION, INSTI- 
TUTION ECONOMICS, AND HOME 
ECONOMICS EDUCATION. 


Curriculum Workshop 


Homemaking teachers will have oppor- 
tunity for individual and group work in 
curriculum problems in workshop led by 
Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood. Reserva- 
tions for Home Management houses 
should be filed early. Strong staff of 
resident and visiting instructors. Pro- 


grams in ADULT EDUCATION and 
GUIDANCE in cooperation with the 


School of Education. 


Cool Pacific coast climate, in 
the beautiful Willamette Val- 
ley, in sight of the mountains. 


For Catalog and further information, write to the 
Director of Summer Sessions 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis 
(Authorized by State Board of Higher Education) 








Craft Techniques Simplified 


| 
CREATIVE HANDS 


By DORIS COX and 
BARBARA WARREN WEISMANN. 


Faculty members, University of Minnesota 


Written by two teachers and tested in the 
classroom, CREATIVE HANDS explains 
many different craft techniques. Instead 
of elaborating on design alone, this prac- 
tical how-to-do-it manual shows how de- 
sign can be applied to a variety of low- 
cost projects, which require only simple 
tools. 


EXPLAINS AND DESCRIBES—Sewing, 
Embroidery, Stencilling, Painting, Batik- 
ing, Block Printing, Carving, Weaving, 
Braiding, Etching. 

GIVES INSTRUCTIONS FOR WORK- 
ING WITH—Fabrics, Paper, Tin, String, 
Wool, Wood, Leather, Pewter. 
INCLUDES DIRECTIONS FOR MAK- 
ING—AMittens, Scarves, Wall Hangings, 
Draperies, Boxes, Bowls, Lamp Shades, 
Table and Desk Mats, Hand Bags, But- 

















ords of progress. 


Practical Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 194) 


An Activity Program in 
Homemaking in four parts: 
You and Your Home, Your Daily Food, 
Your Health, Your Wardrobe, by Edris 
L. Butler and Laura Patton, published 
by the Manual Arts Press, Peoria 3, IIli- 
nois. Each part (32 pages) 20c or bound 
in one volume (128 pages) 90c. 

Each part is introduced by from seven 
to nine problems, mostly in the form 
of questions, which the pupil is sup- 
posed to answer during the unit. These 
problems are followed by a list of related 
reference reading including books, 
United States bulletins and pamphlets 
dating from 1930 through 1944. Space 
is allowed in each part for answering 
questions, listing plans and keeping rec- 
Although printed in 
four parts, the material is related and 
may be used to cover various phases of 
a general home economics course. 

The authors have had broad teaching 
experience in both high school and col- 
lege home economics classes. 


Child Study in High School, 
a collection of study guides, classroom 
reference materials and _ observation 
guides, is published by the Family Life 
Education Program of Toledo. These 
materials have been used by teachers 
and students in courses and units of 
child study in both academic and voca- 
tional high school. The price is $1.00, 
postpaid, and may be ordered from the 
Family Life Education Program, 1916 
Vermont Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio. 


A Suggested 6-Point Program 
for Consumer Study, prepared by 
Helendeen H. Dodderidge, was pub- 
lished by the War Food Administration, 
Office of Distribution, Washington, D. 
C., in November, 1944. This fourteen 
page bulletin lists six subjects for dis- 
cussion with up-to-date references and 
suggestions for action in programs. 





Important Netice 


May 15th is the deadline for filling 
requests for educational material offered 
in the September issue of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics. If you wish any ad- 
ditional material, mail coupons from 
your PracticAL Couron Book immedi- 





HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 


$3.50 
Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing “House”! 














A geod teacher ts 
always on the loek- 
out for illustrative 


material. Here is 
something set 
ef “cut-outs” for a 


complete course in in- 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart’s desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 


Just Think! Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 


And by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 


Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redeco- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 


Information Is Sound 
This House Decoration Folio was pre- 
pared and widely used by the magazine, 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 
tative. 


ORDER DIRECT 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Me. 
Send For Our Catalogue 








FREE! Unusually helpful war- 

time recipes, indexed 
according to 7 Basic Food Groups. 
16 pages of nutrition-wise sug- 
“Clever 


gestions. Write for 
Ways With Carnation’—to Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 717-D, Mil- 


waukee 2, Wis. 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 

Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
iS} 


courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Styling, Draping. 





Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, 
aking, eling, ‘Fashion’ Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Textile Design, Display. Regents Credits. 














aialy : > 22. 
tons, Candlesticks, Cards, Book Plates, | | my Rs beng ia eee wa Om ott aGetl toss mreatoan tent’ Street), Ny. 18 
Belts, Napkins, Portfolios, Scrapbooks, items tor which there is a charge; other- | sitow DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Telephone Book Covers, Serving Spoons, | | “wise material cannot be sent. | Soengering Yous Amerionn, Desoners 
apkin Rings, Clips. 
323 Pages 154 Illustrations $3.00 —_-—_—_—— —-- i 
‘ ° —————— 
Copies Obtainable on Approval Now? s the time ¥ BH HUGHES “TEACHERS 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. and x AGENCY 
440 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. { 25 E. JACKSON 
Now’s the hour.”’ ¥ (Member N.A.T.A.) cH 4, iLL. 
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F. f 4 €é Towle Silversmiths 



































Newburyport, Massachusetts 
- Please send me without charge: 
ee e oe “The Art of Gracious Living” — 16-page teacher's Manual on 
Quantity Recipes the use and care of Sterling Silver. Modern table settings — 
LIO photographs and diagrams. 
and ______. copies of 
0 “The Story of My Sterling”— useful background material for 
New for { ¢ ( 00 unc students on Sterling Silver. Emphasis on modern table settings. 
! Name . " 
Title a 
Address 
City State 
| Hot Stuffed Eggs : Please print name and address 4/45 P.H.E. 131 
=| (50 Servings) S 
UMMER UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 
HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
| 50 eggs 2 teaspoons salt SESSION J 
% cup minced ham 3 tablespoons butter Please send me a Bulletin on your Summer Textile- 
=| 2 cups prepared mustard or margarine BULLETINS Festive Course described on page 192 of this issue. 
% teaspoon cayenne 4 teaspoons chopped parsley N 
1 gallon medium white sauce i. JAirerrrrrr irre ct ee ee ree een eee oe ee ee 
po ERE Pele PR Te Mes Pe Pe Oe 7 Ce ASO Serre rey ye 
Cool hard cooked eggs, cut in half and remove yolks. | City .. meres. ex er State Soe, 
el Mash yolks and blend with ham, mustard, cayenne, salt: 4/45 P.H.E. 139 
™ [and melted fat. Heat eggs in steamer. Add parsley to | 2 ee eee ey agp ea, 
white sauce and pour over the eggs. Serve plain or on | WESCO FABRIC SERVICE 
| P ' 88' te ws , Sponsored by Weil and Schoenfeld 
toast. 469 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE one copy of wall chart and ...... copies of 
duplicate leaflets for students. 
STEP-BY-STEP LESSON ON BUTTONHOLES 
» are First of a series of comprehensive visual charts to be used in teaching. 
- Use Complete with easy-to-follow directions and_ illustrations. Order 
ches Fresh Vegetable Casserole one for classroom use and leaflets for your students’ permanent sew- 
ing notebooks. See page 241. 
leco- ri NOME. ans. pt beuad bed bab ci cib 
this (50 Servings) MOM. Skitarcie sabe aaars Raveterea Serer rts ee 
MORONS BI INOS 6kc ec Savielate PPT CETL TORT ETT TT 
6 cups diced potatoes 3 cups green. peas 4 Oe Cee eee er rere ee etaucgee SUMO Fe cece as 
6 cups diced carrots 3 medium onions P.H.E. 1 
pre- 3 cups frenched green 1% tablespoon salt 
oe sr dé "2 eciihies FREE! HOME CANNING BOOK (For Teachers) 
wie os 12 LESSONS IN HOME CANNING (For Teachers & Students) 
nori- 3 cups chopped celery 1g teaspoon pepper 
' Kerr Mason Jar Company 
271 Title Insurance Bldg., 
NY (ook all vegetables together in water to cover. Drain and | Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
Me ave liquid as foundation for thick white sauce. Grease | 12 LESSONS IN HOME CANNING, 
’ [icasserole and alternate layers of vegetables and white- 24-page booklet, basic _ principles, 
auce. Sprinkl ith bread he 1b it teva } methods, time charts, steps, and recipes 
ws tlie sain cw eadcrumbs and brown in a hot for all home canning methods. State number needed .............. 
ee ee KERR HOME CANNING BOOK, new edition. Free to teachers, 10c 
, to students. Over 300 recipes. See page 244. 
war- 
aiced NeeMe 065 bss do aes te Soaeb ised 
roups. Institution Address ..... 
sug: ‘ a eee a : State 
clever 1/45 P.H.I 
= Hot Potato Salad 7 = 
Mil- 7 E. H. SHELDON AND COMPANY 
(50 Servings) Muskegon, Michigan 
—— : ° . . 
ae We are interested in remodeling our 
OL 12 pounds potatoes 1% cup flour (] Foods Laboratory {_] Sewing Room 
1% dozen eggs 1 quart vinegar ] Cafeteria and would be glad to have any printed matter you 
have on this subject. (Advertisement on page 240.) 
ults 1 pound bacon 1 quart water - 
-od 2 quarts diced celery 1% cup sugar NAME vecsrrevseccerrercescccsesneeresesues 
re 2 green peppers 2 tablespoons salt SONOG! ost cca swe tes suis a teleaesinis 
— i cup minced onion 14 teaspoon pepper Ad@ileens 56 2o<kx: 
ert 4 cup chopped parsley eras os cers oes ef Dette State . ; 
edits. : 
4/45 P.HLI 
Boil ei lice thi lcook : 9 
1 ¢ > arblate - Z Ss e i ar . » 
Yort. potatoes in jackets, peal ind SLICE thick Harc coo TIMELY FOLDERS AVAILABLE NOW 
‘ys and dice. Dice bacon and fry until brown. Add ” : rer 
flo . en oe " ome Economics Department 
— ur to fat and blend in seasonings, sugar, vinegar and KELLOGG COMPANY ! 
—— Water, making a gravy-like sauce. Then add celery, pep- Battle Creek, Michigan 
tts and onions to same and pour over potatoes. Garnish Please send folders checked : 
tot ] Ration Recipes—small quantity meat saving recipes 
with parsley. ] Sugar Saving Recipes—small quantity recipes to help stretch the sugar 
: ration 
™} Outline for Demonstration of Bett Breakfasts—suggestions for classroom 
hsoall — CJ Meat Raving ‘Hecee aot large pl ms ipes a ate in sehoal fond 
rooms, See page 242. 
ICS APRIL, 1945 247 NN aa ineas cece e ander éadiadeexes - 
PREY! otede-cedcceeadten cas eneeeacic ‘ OTe TTeerT Toe CT TT rT 
PO are rrr ar er rere rere ere re Serer yer ror rescued s ee 
CR cc ccsnndd pd dhbdd ned pabeesenneParetesecesneeécs State eo 
4/45 P.H.I 8 











You go to Bergdorf-Goodman 
for the best in clothes 
So you go to 
Towle Silversmiths 
for “The Art of Gracious Living” 
and “The Story of My Sterling” 
and to 
United States Testing Company 
for an excellent Summer 
Textile-Testing Course 
to Wesco Fabric Service 
for “Step-by-step Lesson 
on Buttonholes” 
and to Kerr Mason Jar Company 
for “12 Lessons in Home Canning” 
and to E. H. Sheldon and Company 
for information on remodeling 
your Foods Laboratory, Sewing 
Room or Cafeteria and to 
Kellogg Company for 
“Sugar-saving Recipes,” 
“Meat-saving Recipes” and 
other helpful booklets. 


But instead of going you simply 


send the coupons to 





Practical Home Economies and 


these teaching helps come to you. 











Ready About May 1, 1945 


The History 


of Home Economics 
By Hazel T. Craig 


Mrs. Craig, the author of this History 
of Home Economics, is a graduate home 
economist. She has taught in both high 
school and college home economics classes, 
worked as a stylist in the business field 
and had practical homemaking experiences 
as a wife and mother of two sons. As a 
resident of Washington, D. C., Mrs. Craig 
has had access to many of the early home 
economics records. Mrs, Craig is already 
well known as co-author of Clothes with 
Character and author of A Guide to Con. 
sumer Buying and Creative Careers in 
Home Economics 


This 64-page history traces the develop- 
ment of home economics from before the 
“domestic science” stage to its present ac- 
cepted position in the educational and busi- 
ness fields. 


As the first and only history of home 
economics written—it appeared serially in 
the June through December issues of Prac- 
tical Home Economics for 1944. Now, in 
revised and enlarged form, this history will 
be a valued addition to your home economics 


library. 


It is profusely illustrated with photographs 
of outstanding home economics leaders and 
substantially bound and attractively printed. 


Pre-publication Price 
One Dollar 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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RIVERSIDE HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 
Spring 1945 Additions 


The Teaching 


of Homemaking 


HAZEL M. HATCHER, Michigan State College, 
MILDRED E. ANDREWS, formerly Psychologist, 
Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic 
A basal text in methods of teaching home economics with 
emphasis on teacher-pupil-parent planning; with special 
attention to efficiency in learning; with a new approach to 
the subject of “marking” with man manic, ‘or extend- 

ing home economics activities the classroom. 


Introduction to 


Home Economies 


LITA BANE and MILDRED R. CHAPIN 
University of Illinois 


An orientation course which helps the home economics 
to adjust to college life; provides her with an in- 
troduction to home economics as a field of study; outlines 
some of the problems that home economists must solve; 
ibes the history of the — outlines vocational 
opportunities; and considers the place of home economics 
in education. 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Dallas Atlanta San Franelsce 


HOUGHTON 
Beston New York Chieage 














Here’s a Fascinating New Spring 
Clothing Conservation Project... 
with SCARFS, New or Old! 

Have you considered what a many-sided 
wardrobe assist and cloth saver a colorful 
square scarf may be? 

We suggest 5 different aprons, 5 skirts and 
suits, 2 shorts, 8 halters, 3 dickies, 5 sashes, 
6 neckerchiefs, 11 hats and caps, 33 different 
head coverings, 8 bags, 14 miscellaneous uses 
—100 tricks—all done with square scarfs of 
the Brico Lifetime type, (the brand that has 
held so tenaciously to pre-war quality and 
prices.) All explained fully in 

“THE NEW-OLD ART OF 


SCARFURE’ 


100 WAYS TO WEAR AND USE YOUR 
SQUARE SCARF.”’ 


Sent free to clothing teachers. 
See coupon > 


Note: Brico Lifetime Scarfs have “gone to 
war” and are scarce, but will reward your 





















Consumer Education 416 fest fourth 
Street, Wertnchoese Hectic & Manufacturing 





ease send me a free desk co of the 
YEAR "ROUND EDITION, Health-for-Vic 
tory MEAL PLANNING GUIDE. Also... 
extra copies for classroom distribution, 10c 
each. See second cover. 






Organization . 


|S SO PTT Hi cade vattecaene 


4/45 P.H.E. 56 


‘ GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., 

: 480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N, Y. 

' Please send absolutely FREE 

. (0 New Kitchen Bouquet Recipe Booklet .......... copies. 

‘ C) Sample bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. See page 183. 

: RS oR GRP Ores eer eee We Asandisecccueu 
$ SOS 2c als shoes uees Je, Bin... 31.8..55. College... .Others..... 
. PET os cincusctatacee ci cctencle tteotete ued eciedacsacereate 
‘ 8 Se Se, BORO Fe <p rn ee Peres? 
' Name of Director of Cafeteria ................ No. fed daily........ 
: BOON O AGRON DAR UROMIRD i i nc bac cnccak bo wadened cncdeowdacscel 
: 4/45 P.H.E. 112 


HARTFORD TEXTILE co., 
1441 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free 
MODERN saan FABRIC material: 
One set of Beutanol swatch cards showing color and pattern range. 
Leaflets—“Information for use of Home Economics Instructors.” See 


page 189. 

Quantity of leaflets................ 
FREE POREOE: POET, FOCETOTT OO FEE 
GENER acess bed tae coes ashe cur sshbsGhs bles be cde deeb anéekbodecscans 
FS CE 7 ee, eee COREE PTE Tee ee Tes Frere 
eee Sorat y fee eee eeeeceeecerescecececeeceess ge Perret 


D, C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Please send me your five-page brochure, “Trademarks vs. Grade- 
to office nearest your school: 285 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 16. 180 
Varick St, NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave.. CHICAGO 16. 29 
Pryor St. N. E.. ATLANTA 3. 182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5. 
713 Browder St., DALLAS 1.) See page 182. 


FREE Brochure on Canned-Foods Grade Labeling 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 

Department PHE-4, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 

Please send me your five-page brochure, “Trademarks vs. Grade- 
marks,” presenting the timely issue of Grade Labeling of Canned 
Foods. Free to teachers, students, and study-club groups. See page 235. 
(Offer good in U.S.A. only) Number of copies needed ..........+..-- 


BRIAN FABRICS CORP., 1441 Broadway, New York 18, New York 
Please send free: [J a. 4-color classroom poster on Brico Lifetime 
’Kerchiefs. [] b. One copy The New-Old Art of Scarfure. See adver- 


tisement opposite. 


NQMO occccccccccccccsccccscvccvccsevccesecore BUD ccdccsebscsvecsesces 
GIG ccc cccccvsccesin Fes. Tce ccc BB cccccs College...... Others........ 
pv PPP POPITY TTT TT TTTTIIIITLLT LLL LiL 
CH cccvicvccvcccccccccccccccccccccescceocccoecccoces Qo nies cxnveedan 
H.E. Subjects Taught ..........--cceesseeceseeees No. of Classes.......... 
Mo, of H.E. Students Taught—Girls......... Boys.......++ Grades.......-. 

4/45 P.H.E. 127 
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For Your Spring 
Classes You Need 


“Victory Meal Planning Guide” 


offered by 
Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company 


A sample bottle of Kitchen 
Bouquet and booklet telling 
how to use it from Grocery 
Store Products Sales Company 


Swatch cards 
and “Information for Use of 
Home Economics Instructors” 
Hartford Textile Company 


A list of the Home Economics 
texts for your next term 
needs issued by D. C. Heath 
and Company 


The brochure 
“Trademarks vs. Grademarks” 
published by H. J. Heinz 
Company 


“Teaching of Homemaking” 
“Introduction to Home 
Economics” and the complete 
catalogue of The Houghton 
Mifflin Company 








Plays 


For Teaching For Publicity 


1. Joan Finds Out 
One-act play—30 minutes 
Characters: seven modern college girls 
Scene: committee room at college 
This discussion of the clothes two girls buy for 
the fall term brings out the importance of plan- 
ping the wardrobe and budgeting accordingly. 15c 


2. Martha Washington Returns 
One-act play—20 minutes 
Characters: Martha Washington and six girls 
Scene; a modern play school 
Martha Washington visits a modern child develop- 
ment laboratory and the girls tell her how chil- 
dren are brought up scientifically today. 15c 
3. There Was an Old Lady Who 
Lived in a Shoe 
One-act play—5 scenes—30 minutes 
Characters: the old lady—two pages—any num- 
ber of young girls 
Scene: a large shoe as background and a garden 
A survey of what is taught in home economics 
with emphasis on clothing. 15¢ 


4. A Television Style Show 

One-act play—30 minutes 

Characters: announcer, three young girls, number 

of models 

Scene:A comfortable living 

Three girls discuss <i tained and up-to-date 

styles as dresses are modeled. 15¢ 
5. Playing The Game 

Two-act play—I1 hour 

Characters: five girls, four boys 

Scenes: Living room in late afternoon and loung- 

ing room off ballroom 

High school girls and boys discuss social relation- 

ships and etiquette. 25¢ 
6. Renovating Rosie 

Two-act play—I1 hour 

Characters: six girls, three boys 


Scenes: A living room and an office 
Rosie learns how to apply for a position. 25¢ 


7. Abigail’s Print Shop 
One-act play—2 scenes—30 minutes 


Characters: young girl, two elderly women, good- 


looking young man 

Scenes: Gloomy interior of a demoded dress shop; 
cheery interior of the remodeled shop. A clever 
skit with a romance angle bringing in a | 
school clothing exhibit. 


8. Two Short Clothing Exhibit Plays 


1. All Day Long 

Scene: Exhibit room of school of design 

2. Closet Cleverness 

Scene: Large model clothes closet. 15e 


9. This Modern Generation 
Three-act play—one hour 


Characters: a vivacious modern girl, her mother, 
her grandmother, her friends and a small child. 
Scenes: The family living room, before and after 
rejuvenation by high school girls. 25c 


For 9 other plays, see February issue. 








Order Plays by Number from 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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KNOX GELATINE 
Box 9, Johnstown, New York 


Please send special Home Economics classroom material and new 















































° 
¢ pannel, ae of recipes for using Knox with jams and jellies. See 
‘ page ; 
—, | | ABANQUET OR A FASHION SHOW? |; 7 
OF COURSE you, too, are planning a ' Ne oe ooh oes d bhcnb ace venne ni GDI vice cises<dtveaxtue 
y BANQUET and/or a FASHION SHOW this : WHA ied! | hs a eee 
mal _: Titesenienenun Simo Ratti: Paes 
7 
LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM PRREEEES | Soe Nie Coneiets Come ren Olas 
You will find below a list of ready-made banquets, operettas and . i IT’S BRAND 
fashion plays that om ‘EASY T "GIVE, rej will make your : Pa Range Section an P-45) 
or evening the HIT of the year in your school! : NATIONAL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
nd ° 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
” FIVE BANQUETS: TAKE YOUR CHOICE Please send me, FREE, your comprehensive 
BANQUETS FOR EVERY OCCASION ................ soe cooking-—inclading text bool and two large 
SEVEN JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUETS ................ 50c : wall charts—as described on page 237. 
BIVE PATRIOTIC BANQUETS ciccccccccccccccccccces 50c . Name 
MOTHER-DAUGHTER BANQUETS. .......cccceeecees 50c : 
HOME ECONOMICS BANQUETS ...........eceeee0es 50c : Address 
. . City State 
* FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC ; 4745 P.H.E. 101 
WHE SUUANNE GOP cosa iie ccc cdecesseccecees 1.00 Ct Ae Ree ae ; 
Fae os ~~ es celgaimaianme dala madmag ‘roo |: FREE! Allergy Diets . . . Low-Calorie Diets 
tT  “f 5 3 SSeS RRR epg 1.00 ; See Description, fogs sat. te ie 
EU COME ME IIE inchs ce ccescbiececcccccvcccece 1.00 ; alston Purina Company, Nutr pt. 
10 “SPECIALTY” FASHION SONGS ................ 1.00 ; 2C Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
.- : — send, no cost or obligation, material checked 
§ PLAYS AS FASHION REVUES : ; C1008 Allergy Diet Booklet 
: A STYLE SHOW: A YEAR'S REVUE ................ soe J} eens H W'Crs Low Batorie Dict Booklet 
PGERE: GP Te ON BCAL oo 0s Cis 50 Fo 08 eee cee 50c tee ck ee ee CRC RIND, Sept 
: MISS AMERICA’S FASHION REVUE ................ 50c : nn ole li 5 yal Ai a ee 
AS OTHERS SEE YOU ....-s.sseeeeeeeeessreeeeeeees 50¢ ’ GE ba 6ibbc nen a0k 600s c0odcsencbedddecdeauscceamaen 
BTV LES AROUND TH CUMS oi ocss ciewe scedccccess 50c “ SS SSE pe State. 
r 24 Hour Service on Orders a COR ae fe een ft ote S 8). 4/45 P.HLE. 16 
ORDER TODAY! : FREE! “Beautify the Home with Color,” handbook for teachers of home- 
" 4 aes. , — color yy 5 secipes for ae decorator colors; window 
’ tm es; project: r t 4 . i 
" GILLUM BOOK COMPANY ' fabrics. “Conserving Clothes with “Color,*, Handbook for ‘teachers of ‘clothing 
’ 5 tain t irl’ : i 
2118 Lexington, Kansse City 1, Me. ; te puting. remade sroects fr high school glefe wandrober recipes 
: ; RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
4 1401 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Please send me_ without obligation, “Beautify the Home with Color.” 
z ’ OJ “Conserving Clothes with Color.” See page 238. 
| \ THE NEW 1945 CATALOG OF : Name «2. s-ceeseerecsecesceeeeeerscscseceeseesescesceseesceseseceeeeeeues 
TT 4 BUSINESS-SPONSORED Eh RRR anaemia emer 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS ’ ANE A Ee ee er ee eee a 
A 50-page book wich titles and descriptions of 793 educa- } 4/45 P.H.E. 126 
tional materials teaching aids, many of them sent : eS an eS eR ae ES aa at oe sa 
without offered by LS titans organizations, : ee SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER 
> trade and essional associations, with names and ad- : ee 
c & dresses. The comprehensive listing of source material for : Sealtest proapeeyy Fagg mig ie ig > 
> use in I : econot i cs consumer education, general : 2 tii atahatliaeein i a ve., ew or 5 e . 
science, education, and other areas. Materials are ’ U) me P | Please send me a free copy of the latest 
listed under the following major groupings: : "ag ' Sealtest Food Adviser containing helpful 
, CONTENTS } Ae L Wis. articles on good nutrition and original and 
Commodity Classification ‘ Hy > practical recipes and menus. (Additional 
; Lighting and : were copies 3c each) See page 233. 
r 1 re 
2 ' MRE as pc crcesiaiecacseksceagucaetl 
: } Rast AGMIERS iis cc cccccdeccceccdonn 
a 
: CRY wcccccccccvcces Zone State....... 
' 4/45 P.HLE. 106 
Me nn oe a cata de <0 <b BaP OOae Oe SHORES S RTE SS CARVE SE en aneere ee ee 
‘ FREE TEACHING HELPS! 
: Libby, McNeill & Libby 
$ Dept. PH-42, Chicago 9, Ill. 
i eres : TIMELY RECIPES STARRING CANNED FOODS. A new cook book offering recipes 
Business Functions meer Conte * : KITCHEN “CHATTER = seg iuattile leaflet containing food news, recipes, excellem 
, ee nena Seeds pale Benedconins : nen TO Con NTAINER SIZES. A wall-sise poster, 38” x 24” giving 
: Traffic we : A Dons onee yield of commonly ba I-s = do ta aed See page 245. 
Health Hyei Ss ond Corpmmunics ication : | Er rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrirrrrrrr 
H meet or = eee : 7 PY EPP errErrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr irri rrr tt 
Mftibite, Filme and Slides and List of Contributors : Clg ierceves aiieatiesaaliiimenated Settled otbincensesedes State sons 
Price is $2 a copy with 25 per ~~ discount to teachers. : I i eg te a a 
Use This Coupon For ering—™ - Rema Lg 7 ae 
COMMITTEE ON a or si FS alg ora RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, INC. 
IN ADVERTISING, ‘ 
420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. New York City 
™ Enclosed please find $...... for which send ...... copies of the 
new “Catalog of Business-Sponsored Educational Material,” listing 
6 material offered by 213 companies. Price $2.00 per copy, 25% dis- 


count to teachers. See advertisement on this page. 
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Did you receive the new leaflet 
recipes for using Knox with 
jams and jellies from Knox 
Gelatine Company and 
“Kitchen Chatter” and the 
other helps offered by 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
and the brand-new booklet 
“The Electric Range” 
from National Electric 
Manufacturers’ Association 
and Allergy Diets—Low 
Calorie Diets issued by 
Ralston-Purina Company 
and the timely “Beautify 
Your Home with Color” 
prepared by Rit Products 
Corporation and “Sealtest 
Food Adviser” by The 
Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen? 


They are worth having. 
To get them use the coupons on 


the reverse of this page. 











VISUAL 
AID IN 
TEACHING 
NUTRITION 
The Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods, The 
other side shows the food products containing 
these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its phic 
material helps students grasp the neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 
daily diet, 


$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 
or Single Copy 15c. 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Reom 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


New Horizons in Home Economics 
has been added to the other five parts 
Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields, 
A Summary of Opportunities—chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


When your seniors are planning their future activities. 
Fo the convenience of you and your students we 

are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprehensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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NUTRITIONAL CHARTS, Tenth Edition—forty pages of concise, authori- 
tative data on the composition of foods. Excellent technical reference material 
presented in convenient tables. Of special interest to Home Economics Teach- 
ers, Nutritionists, Dietitians, Nurses, Public Health Workers, Dental Hy- 
gienists, Study Clug Groups. See page 260. 













H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. PHE-5, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AN 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION—Educational Department 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N, Y. 








FREE EDUCATIONAL AIDS 

BEMBERG “Information” booklet 1] KNITTED FABRICS () Labels O 
Wall Chart showing manufacturing and testing of BEMBERG rayon. 
Suggestions for Selection, Care and Conservation of Dresses 1) Slips 0 
Hosiery (] Blouses (1) Gloves oO 

FOR 40 CENTS EACH, OR BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 

1) Wall Chart with 20 swatches of fabrics made of this yarn and process 
i 





rr 






\ 
, 





s. 
2) Bottle Exhibit showing various stages in making BEMBERG rayon yarn. 








See page 2 
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100 cacao beans bought a slave Please Print 5/45 P.H.E. 88 
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The Aztecs used cacao beans as money. 
Royal levees were paid with beans from 
which chocolate was made. 100 beans 
weighing 42 oz. bought a passable slave. 





SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER 


Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the latest 
Sealtest Food Adviser containing helpful 
articles on good nutrition and original and 
practical pon 4 and menus. (Additional 
copies 3c each.) See page 257. 
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SEE os coe ntadd hea Zone... State...... 
5/45 P.H.E. 106 
' THE B. E, SHEDD COMPANY 
c Room 902 
' 468 Fourth Avenue 2 
Now . , New York 16, New York 
3 Nestle’s Bars buy a bicycle ' Enclosed please find $......... , for which send ........ Shedd Vita- 
‘ min Wheels ($1.00 per dozen or 15c a single copy). See page 308. 
The men in our Armed Forces sometimes use ' 
chocolate bars for barter. In one case, ac- : MMOGs os KR Sey hte Ha tid bs lete wie dete» blo He meio clo coe c ccc ecerevens 
cording to a letter from a soldier's mother, ' 0 as agin ot oe ks neal at Peer ae 
three Nestle’s Bars even bought him a much ‘ CORES CEASE SESE HOE EHEEHESEHEHEHESHSH EEK HH SHEE HEHEHE HHH EEE ES 
needed bicycle “somewhere in France!” , IM aS EC Scie e cei Nn sss k 5c adios 6 oo. Chanalb aes ees eM emanenA 
‘ 
: ME ULCHIC SA cas tac RUG ee ee cc ces ve pee DONE Wivrcdeves tawes 
] ” 5/45 P.H.E. 78 
: D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Chocolate is a Fighting : Please send me free folders on your Home Economics Texts. Write 
Food. That’s why tons of ' to office nearest your school: 285 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 16. 180 
chocolate are being used ' Varick St, NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave, CHICAGO 16. 29 
for the Armed Forces... : Pryor St. N. E., ATLANTA 3. 182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5. 
that’s why you can't find 4 713 Browder St., DALLAS 1. See page 256. 
all the Nestle’s you want. : 
‘The needs of our Armed + NN 6 kes GeK ide ces UA veeB icc peve eevee bbdccccutecadactceasdcedieuedaes 
Forces come first. : 
4 EE duis nha i degnid chenddemasheetersenacheesaecdsssusccdddecuveadiacdan 
MAY, 1945 
253 ‘ PEER, “She cede csdccdveceedocesvcdnccesendtocccecec cesesbntcceseneeseeses 
: ta ch isiiahahaliines enaehncnissnenvace taxsinleibebonnseiancss ah 
5/45 P.HLE. 136 


57 demonstrations 


in controlled cookery. 


Learn from Heinz on page 260. 


What rayon brand name 
is a powerful selling influence? 


See advertisement on page 285. 


Secrets of new war weapons 
on the food front 


revealed by Sealtest on page 257. 


Are your students having 
vitamin-trouble? 
There’s a fine solution on page 308— 
The Shedd Vitamin Wheel! 


Little Brown’s Home Economics texts 


now at Heath’s. See page 256. 











HOW TO GIVE 


ROASTS AND yah 
racy Bae 


WHEN YOU “SLOW-ROAST” MEAT 
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Before cooking, “wipe” roast with Kitchen Bouquet. tions 
@ Gives meat that deep brown crust. Bir 
Add te the gravy a little Kitchen Bouquet. Gives that activ 
© brown deep color that spells perfection. Kitchen Bouquet the : 
magnifies the true faste of meat. adop 
Part 
Everyone knows it’s better to roast meat in 07 
slowly at 300°. You get less shrinkage — kK 
more servings; juicier, more nutritious ITCHEN 
roasts; better flavor; use less fuel. BOUQURT 
And now comes the answer to the ques- ‘ 
tion—how to give the roast and gravy M 
rich brown color, which is the purpose of In 
high temperature cooking. ; 
Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. You'll find am ‘ 
it wonderful also for adding appetizing Eile 
color and enhancing true meat flavor in ets 
meat pies, croquettes, stews. $2.50 
KITCHEN BOUQUET 7H s. 
Product of In 2 oz., 402, _* 
GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC.,N.Y.  Pis., Ots., Gals. lie 
“ave 
exac 
clear 
BOOK NEWS = 
$3.5¢ 
Ve 
food 
Fam Sileer'’s new book Tare 
ern ttwers new 0 ing, 
ties. 
' fact 


JUNIOR ||" 
FOODS AND |] :: 
NUTRITION |] . 


fash 

by | 

ERE is a home economics book written | _ 

especially for the junior high school | es 
girl. It presents in direct and informal a 

language the basic principles of nutrition, | ? 

and gives practical instruction in the buying, | HB acce 

preparation, serving, and preserving of food. oe 
Recipes and suggestions have been chosen HAn 

with due consideration for the interests and | hist 


abilities of beginners in food study. 











D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 














35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New ¥ 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS PAY, 19. 








ErQUISITION FOR FALL! 


Readily Adaptable to Any 

Activity Schedule or Plan: Ask 

for Free Sample Copy of Any 
Part for Examination 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
| IN HOMEMAKING 
: By Butler and Patton 

AT _ Makes the task of inexperienced or experienced teacher 
‘much easier. A complete coverage of discussions, sugges- 
‘tions, questions. PART I: “You and Your Home.” PART 
HI: “Your y 5 : our Health. 

"Y Daily Food.” PART III: “Y Health.” 
‘PART IV: “Your Wardrobe.” Based on the real-life 
‘activities of the average student and community, not on 
the artificial limitations of any one textbook. Widely 
adopted for every type of course in homemaking. Each 
Part only 15c in on of 5 or more. Complete Edition, 
in one volume, 90c 
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OTHER IMPORTANT TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 








MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE—McLean 


Includes specific plans for smooth management of 
t service when work must be done by members of 
family; proper procedures for various occasions such as 
jafternoon affairs and regular family meals; illustrated 
Viable etiquette; sample menus; nutritive problems; color, 
‘texture, and other features of “appetite appeal.” Cloth, 
$2.50—5 or more, only $1.88 ea. 


TABLES OF FOOD VALUES—Bradley 
' So clear and easy to follow that it can be used as 
readily in a first-year homemaking course as in a course 
‘in advance dietetics. Full-page, tabulated information, 
‘accompanied by menus and reci to show meaning of 
“average servings” in Tables. Duplicate tables showing 
exact measures. All terms and factors involved are 
clearly explained. Modern, attractive appearance through- 
$si50 Recommended by leading medical journals. Cloth, 








CONSUMER ECONOMICS—Kennedy and Vaughn 

Very popular, constructive textbook on problems in 
food and clothing selection, prices, Governmental controls, 
laws and decrees, drugs and cosmetics, insurance and bank- 
‘ing, home furnishing, money, and consumer responsibili- 
‘ties. Careful and thorough in discussing each individual 
‘factor. Principles expressed in simplest terms, backed up 
‘with case histories, tables, and illustrations. Cloth, $1.72 
'—5 or more, only $1.29 ea. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS WORKBOOK 
—Kennedy 




















and Vaughn 
Comprehensive, stimulating activity book, following the 
organization of the textbook but so thorough in cove 
‘of information that many teachers use it without a basic 
text. Illustrated. Paper, $1.32—5 or more, only 99 ea. 


HISTORIC COSTUME—Lester 
_. Fine, authoritative reference to details of “period” 
‘fashion since the days of the Egyptians. Used widely 
‘by little-theater groups, clothing designers, as well as in 
dress oka and construction courses of high schools 
‘and colleges. Thirty-six full-page plates show style trends 
Te Leena, Also detail drawings and paintings. Cloth, 
ACCESSORIES OF DRESS—Lester and Ocerke 
Most comprehensive, detailed, one-volume history of 
accessories ever published. More than 700 illustrations, 
‘gathered from veg aes of the civilized world. Beau- 
jifully printed and bound; 600 pages, 6% x 10% inches. 
An incomparable source of inspiration in design courses, 
high school or college. Cloth, $10.00. 
ig Any title gladly provided “on al” for 
study in making up sequistiions 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 





Department E 
Church Street, P.O. Box 755 
New York 7, New York 


Please send me the Home Economist Kit on canning and ........ 
copies of recipe booklet. See advertisement on fourth cover. 
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Consumer Education Section, 426 East Fourth Street, 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Please send me a free desk copy of thee HOME CAN- 

NING GUIDE. Also ........ extra copies for class- 

room distribution, 5c each. $4.50 per hundred. See 

page 259, 
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LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 

Department PH-43 

Chicago 9, Illinois 

Please send me a copy of your 24” x 38” Wall Poster, “A Guide to 
Common Container Sizes.” See third cover. 


5/45 P.H.E. 31 
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CHURCH & DWICHT CO., INC., 
10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N, Y. 


Free book on uses of Baking Soda, also a set of colored bird cards. 
See page 262. 
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5/45 P.H.E. 24 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Peoria 3, Illinois 
Enclosed please find $........, for which send ........ copies of Part I, 
sop aaa copies of Part II, ........ copies of Part III, ...,.... copies of 
Part IV of “An Activity Program in Homemaking”; ........ copies of “Meal 
Planning and Table Service”; ........ copies of “Tables of Food Values”; 
mrrvyt Ty copies of “C Ec ics”; ...0++++ copies of “Consumer 
Economics Workbook”; ........ copies of “Historic Costume”; ........ 


copies of “‘Accessories of Dress." See advertisement on this page for special 
quantity prices, and special “on approval” offer. 
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Revelation in home canning. 
Startling diseoveries 
described by Karo on 4th Cover. 


Better eating next Winter 
explained in 48-page book 


described on page 259. 


At last! Container sizes at a glance. 


See liberal Libby offer on 3rd Cover. 


Learn more about birds 
and the many uses for baking soda 
from Church & Dwight on page 262. 


A guide for the young teacher; 
entertaining without servants; 
tables ef food values; consumer economics; 
consumer economics work book; historic costume ; 
history of dress accessories. 
Books from Manual Arts Press, page 255. 








Let’s Study Foods A 
HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


Foods 
HARRIS AND HENDERSON 


The New Home Economics Omnibus 
HARRIS AND HUSTON 


The New Elementary Home 
Economics 


MATTHEWS 


The House And Its Care, Revised 
MATTHEWS 


Clothing, Selection and Care 
MATTHEWS 


Clothes With Character 
CRAIG AND RUSH 


HEATH’S 


Home 


Economics 


Personality and Etiquette 
REID 


Clothes For Girls 
TODD 


And the BOND Home Economics 
Series of 8 Titles 


Formerly published 
Little Brown & rhe Vv 


Texts 





Heath Offices: Boston 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
LONDON 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 











A BANQUET OR A FASHION SHOW? 
OF COURSE you. too, are planning a 
BANQUET and/or a FASHION SHOW this 
spring! 
LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM 


You will find below a list of ready-made banquets, operettas and 
fashion mre that are EASY TO GIVE, and will make your 
evening the HIT of the year in your school! 


FIVE BANQUETS: TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


BANQUETS FOR EVERY OCCASION ...........00005 50¢ 
SEVEN JUNIOR-SENIOR BANQUETS ............... 50c 
FIVE PATRIOTIC BANQUETS .........ccceceeseceees 50c 
MOTHER-DAUGHTER BANQUETS. ...........ceeeeee 50c 
HOME ECONOMICS BANQUETS. ......scesseccceces 50c 
FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 
TE Cee EI os 5 vn tr bride vaceeeees ispereiee $1.00 
PLAIN: MARY JANE. .. 0000 s006sbucdscsccwees nab be oo 1.00 
A MAD TI DISMAY chic cvvadsiigsivccsvccssuvetecccesee 1,00 
BANG OGG THE BI cavewsdevedeniciccversccicrcessé 1.00 
10 “SPECIALTY” FASHION SONGS .........eeee00- 1,00 
§ PLAYS AS FASHION REVUES 
A STYLE SHOW: A YEAR’S REVUE ...........00005 50c 
De Fs EE Ae Oe a RG bo cc chan bscceccecses casas 50c 
MISS AMERICA’S FASHION REVUE ............006: 50c 
AD’ OT eee ee AE. cad bndes dds ccovese + ccmescos ses 50c 
STYLES AROUND THE CLOCE ccccccccccscccvccesses 50¢ 
24 Hour Service on Orders 


ORDER TODAY! 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
2113 Lexington, Kansas City 1, Me. 
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Keb lle jet Uddtine Wale 


in the new issue of the 


Seclist FOOD ADVISER 


Food restrictions still face America. There are plenty of other helpful 
No one will go hungry, but more care, ideas, too: A children’s page showing 


more skill, more ingenuity than ever 





future homemakers how to prepare 
before will be needed to keep meals ““*between-meals” snacks; a series of 
appetizing and nutritious. easy -to-serve “All-On-One Plate” 


Here’s real help for those problems. | meals; a basic recipe for many varie- Every Teacher and Housewife will want 
Z : ’ ; ‘ : 4 a FREE copy of the May-June issue of 
The May-June Sealtest Food Adviser ties of muffins; an article on proper The Sealtest Food Adviser. Just clip 


6 “= : ale iiiitente eating for war workers. coupon Page 253 this issue and mail 

ontains a whole series of new recipes g wa rkers to P.H.E. or Mary Preston, Sealtest 

treated for this war-time period by Yes, here’s real help, timely help Pete soe Beene 5 4 Park Avenue, 
4 ‘ 2 . 4 . . ew Yor ity eee 

hutritional experts in the Sealtest and practical help. Why not send for — 2 . 


Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are Divt- 
sions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


Laboratory Kitchen. your ccpy today? 


MAY, 1945 257 





